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JHE state of New Hamp- 
shire occupies an unique 
position among her sis- 


ter commonwealths in 





the method of amending 
her constitution. Changes in the fun- 
damental law are proposed to the peo- 
ple through the legislatures in nearly 
all the states. In New Hanpshire 
alone do suggested amendments come 
entirely through a held 


for that This provision, 


convention 
purpose. 
which was formerly in vogue more 
extensively than at present, has fal- 
len from its place in the American 
but states 
would it be possible to bring together 


system, so that in few 
a body of men like that which met in 
Concord last month. 

But like many other old and tried 
customs, which have been superseded 
by new ones, the New Hampshire 
The con- 
stitution of the state should be kept, 
as far as possible, from the petty polli- 
tics of the day. 


method has its advantages. 


It is the guardian of 
the liberties of the people and should 
be preserved as sacredly as the cir- 
allow, 
only when 


cumstances being 
made imperatively de- 
manded by stress of circumstances. 
Consequently should the tribunal, 
which is to make the initiative in 


changes 
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amending the constitution, be changed 
from a convention to the legislature 
the result would be very undesirable. 
From its present exalted position the 
constitution would be lowered to the 
level of the most trivial legislation. 
Imagine a deliberative body turning 
from the consideration of the right of 
trial by jury as guaranteed in the bill 
of rights to a bill prohibiting fishing 
in a nameless tarn among the hills in 
one of the remotest parts of the state. 
The venerable instrument would be 
made the object of continuous assault 
and change, with the result that the 
entire system of jurisprudence would 
be uncertain and vacillating. That 
the present method has worked well 
is attested by the uniform good gov- 
ernment that the state has always 
enjoyed, and further by the deci- 
sive majority with which the people, 
through their delegates in the recent 
convention, manifested their desire 
that it be retained. 

Under this provision of the consti- 
tution eight conventions have been 
held in the history of the state. The 
first began its existence January 5, 
1776, when the Provincial congress 
resolved itself into a convention for 
the purpose of framing a constitution 
for the government of the state, then 
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about to throw off the rule of the 
mother country. This was the first 
organic law adopted by any of the 
thirteen original states and remained 
in force until June 2, 1784. Another 
convention was held at Concord in 
1778, but its recommended changes 
were not adopted by the people. 
The third assembly called for this 
purpose was, perhaps, the most 
memorable in the history of the 
state. For nearly two and one half 
years the delegates had the matter of 
framing a new constitution in hand. 
Twice their recommendations were 
rejected, but the third draft submit- 
ted to the people was adopted and 
became the fundamental law upon 
the date mentioned above. With 
various modifications this instrument 
has remained in force until the pres- 
ent time. The most radical changes 
and the most extensive additions 
were made in 1792. So important 
were these changes and additions 
that the constitution has been quite 
generally known as that of 1793, this 
being the date at which the recom- 
mendations of the convention went 
into effect. 

For nearly sixty years no further 
conventions were held. Then in 
1850 the fifth assembled in Concord. 
Franklin Pierce, afterwards presi- 
dent of the United States, was 
chosen to preside over its delibera- 
tions. This convention proceeded to 
recommend fifteen amendments, all 
of which were rejected by the people. 
Alt a second session, however, held 
the following year, three amend- 
ments were resubmitted, proposing 
to abolish the religious test, to abol- 
ish the property qualification, and to 
provide for a new mode of amending 
the constitution. That amendment 
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abolishing the property qualification 
alone was adopted. 

The sixth convention assembled in 
1876. Among the members were 
Daniel Clark, who was elected presi- 
dent; Harry Bingham, of Littleton ; 
John S. H. Frink, of Greenland; 
John J. Bell and Gilman Marston, of 
Exeter; Ichabod Goodwin, of Ports- 
mouth ; John W. Sanborn, of Wake- 
field; James O. Lyford, who then 
represented Canterbury; Ai B. 
Thompson, Jacob H. Gallinger, 
William E. Chandler, Joseph Went- 
worth, Benjamin A. Kimball, of Con- 


cord; Isaac N. Blodgett, of Frank- 
lin; Frederick Smyth, James F. 


Briggs, of Manchester; George A. 
Ramsdell, of Nashua; Samuel B. 
Page, of Haverhill, and Jacob Ben- 
ton, of Lancaster. The most impor- 
tant amendment recommended was 
that providing for the present basis 
of representation in the legislature. 

The seventh and last convention 
previous to that of 1902 was held at 
Concord in 1889. It elected Hon. 
Charles H. Bell, of Exeter, president. 
In this body we again find a large 
number of able and distinguished 
men. Isaac W. Smith, of Manches- 
ter, was chairman of the committee 
on executive department; James F. 
Briggs, of Manchester, on legislative 
department; Ellery A. Hibbard, of 
Laconia, on judicial department ; 
William S. Ladd, of Lancaster, on 
future mode of amending the consti- 
tution and other proposed amend- 
ments; Charles A. Dole, of Lebanon, 
on time and mode of submitting to 
the people the amendments agreed 
to by the convention. Many other 
prominent men were there, including 
John D. Lyman, of Exeter; Calvin 
Page, of Portsmouth; John W. San- 
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born, of Wakefield; Joseph B. Walk- 
er, Amos Hadley, and Benjamin A. 
Kimball, of Concord; Frank N. Par- 
sons, Isaac N. Blodgett, and Alvah 
W. Sulloway, of Franklin; David 
Cross, Charles H. Bartlett, George 
C. Gilmore, and Henry E. Burnham, 
of Manchester; Robert M. Wallace, 
of Milford: George B. French, of 
Nashua; Ira Colby, of Claremont ; 
Dexter Richards, of Newport; and 
Edward R. Ruggles, of Hanover. 
The question of the expediency of 
holding a constitutional convention 
has been submitted to the people 
three times since 1889. April 1, 
1893, the legislature called for an 
expression on the part of the people. 
The vote was 16,689 against and 
13,681 in favor. Two years later the 
proposition met with a still more de- 
cisive defeat, the vote being 19,831 
to 14,099. By an act of the legisla- 
ture dated March 1, 1899, the ques- 
tion was again submitted. But few 
thought there was a possibility of 
getting the necessary two-thirds vote. 
The greater part of the voters ig- 
nored the subject entirely. But when 
the secretary of state had figured up 
the returns he found that, although 


but 13,858 votes had been cast, 10,571 
were in the affirmative and only 3,287 
in the negative. 


The next legislature passed an act 
providing for the convention, and it 
was approved by Governor Chester 
B. Jordan, March 21, 1901. Accord- 
ing to its provisions the choice of 
delegates from every town and ward 
in the state was called for at the elec- 
tion held in November, The 
selection of delegates resulted in 
sending to the state capital the pick 
of New Hampshire’s distinguished 
citizens. It is appropriate that this 


1902. 


entire list be published here. It is as 


follows: 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 

Atkinson, Elmer E. Conley; Auburn, Henry C 
Sanborn; Brentwood, Ephraim WG. Flanders; 
Candia, George E. Eaton; Chester, Charles H 
Knowles; Danville, Eugene F. Kimball; 
field, John M. Kelsey; Derry, Walter R. Sanders, 
Charles F. Gillispie, Charles W. Abbott; East 
Kingston, Frank R. Morrill; Exeter, Edwin G 
Eastman, Wm. H.C. Follansby, Arthur O. Fuller 
Albert S. Wetherell; Epping, John Leddy: Fre 
mont, Lincoln F. Hooke; Greenland, John 8. H. 
Frink; Hampstead, John C. Sanborn; Hampton, 
John W. Towle; Hampton Falls, Benjamin F 
Weare; Kensington, Weare N. Shaw; Kingston, 
Amos C. Rosecrans W 
Newfields, 
Newington, Frederic W 


Deer- 


Chase; Londonderry, 
Newcastle, no 
Christopher A. Pollard; 
de Rochemont; Newmarket, Harrison G. Burley, 
John Walker; Newton, Daniel F. Battles; North 
Hampton, David H. Evans; Northwood, Charles 
F. Cate; Nottingham, James H. Kelsey; Plais- 
tow, Daniel M. Portsmouth—Ward 1, 
Samuel W. Emery, Guy E. Corey; Ward 2, Simon 
P. Emery, Alfred F. Howard, True L. Norris; 
Ward 3, Clarence H. Paul, Samuel F. Ham; Ward 
4, Edward H. Adams; Ward 5, William A. A 
Cullen; Raymond, James M. Healey; Rye, 
Horace Sawyer; Salem, Wallace W. Cole, Benj. 
R. Wheeler; Sandown, Horace T. Grover; 
brook, John W. Locke; South Hampton, Benja 
min R. Jewell; Stratham, Joseph C. A. Wingate; 
Windham, George H. Clark. 


Pillsbury; choice; 


Peaslee; 


sea- 


STRAFFORD COUNTY. 

Barrington, Alphonzo B. Locke; Dover—Ward 1, 
George 1. Leighton, Charles E. Morrison; Ward 
2, Charles T. Moulton, William H. Roberts, Burn- 
ham Hanson; Ward 3, John H. Nealley, Dwight 
Hall; Ward 4, Charles H. Morang, Channing Fo! 
som, John H. Nate; Ward 5, Patrick W. Murphy; 
Durham, Daniel Chesley; Farmington, Henry C. 
Nutter, Edward T. Willson; Lee, John W. Webb: 
Madbury, Fred E. Gerrish; Middleton, James D. 
Moore; Milton, Bard B. Plummer; New Durham, 
Horatio G. Chamberlain; Rochester—Ward 1, 
Andrew R. Nute; Ward 2, George P. Furbush; 
Ward 3, Stephen C. Meader; Ward 4, George H. 
Springtield, Gaspard A. Gelinas; Ward 5, George 
E. Cochrane; Ward 6, William T. 
Rollinsford, George W. Nutter: Somersworth— 
Ward 1, James A. Edgerly; Ward 2, Joseph 
Libby; Ward 3, James A. Locke; Ward 4, Michael 
J. Leary, Clement Roy; Ward 
Strafford, Frank H. Hall. 


Gunnison; 


5, Oliver Morin; 


BELKNAP COUNTY. 

Alton, George H. Demeritt; 
N.-Colbath; Belmont, Fred ©. Bryar: Centre 
Harbor, Allan C. Clark; Gilford, James R. Mor- 
rill; Gilmanton, Thomas 
Ward 1, Charles L. Pulsifer, Edwin D. Ward; 
Ward 2, Stephen S. Jewett, Horace W. Gorrell; 
Ward 3, John T. Busiel; Ward 4, Edwin P. Thomp- 
son, Edwin C. Lewis: Meredith, George F. Smith; 
New Hampton, Kenrick W. Smith; Sanbornton, 


Barnstead, Horace 


Cogswell; Laconia 
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James E. Knox; Tilton, Charles C. Rogers, Will- 
iam B. Fellows. 


CARROLL COUNTY. 


Albany, Archie Nickerson; Bartlett, Henry M. 
Rideout; Brookfield, Dudley C. Colman; Chat- 
ham, William Spencer; Conway, Sewell M. Hob- 
Gibson, Joel E. Morrill; Eaton, 
Luther E. Dearborn; Effingham, Horace W. Har 
mon; Freedom, Arthur P. Merrow; Hart's Loca- 
tion, Merville B. Murch; Jackson, Jonathan Me- 
serve; Madison, Samuel J. Gilman; Moultonbor- 
Andrew J. Goodwin; Levi W 

Sandwich, Henry F. Dorr; Tamworth, 
Horace A. Page; Tuftonborough, John D. Mor- 
Wakefield, John W. Sanborn; Wolfebor- 
igh, Stephen W. Clow, Fred E. Hersey 


son, James L. 


ough, Ossipee, 


Brown: 


rison; 


MERRIMACK COUNTY 

Allenstown, 
(jeorge W Boscawen, 
ton; Bow, Henry M. Baker; 
French; 


Frank E. 


Stone; 


Blodgett; Andover, 
Willis G. Bux- 
Bradford, John E 
Canterbury, James Frame; Chichester, 
Ward 1, David I 
Ward 2, Fales P. Vir- 
Hollis; Ward 4, Frank 8. 
Streeter, James O. Lyford, John M. Mitchell; 
Ward 5, Edward C. Niles, William A. Foster; 
Ward 6, Benj. A. Kimball, Reuben E. Walker, 
DeWitt ¢ Howe: Ward Moses T. Whittier, 
Maitland C. Lamprey, Horace L Ward 
&, William E asey, 
John Jordan; 


Jeremy L. Sanborn; Concord 
Dudley, Charles E. Foote; 
Ward 3, Abijah 


ein; 


Ingalls; 
Ward 9, Michael ¢ 
Danbury, John V. Ford; 
ton, Horace Caldwell; 
Franklin—Ward 1, 
Edward B.S 


Chandler; 
Dunbar- 
Epsom, John H. Dolbeer; 
Isaac N. Blodgett: Ward 2, 
. Sanborn, George R. Stone; Ward 
3, Edward G. Leach, Omar A. Towne; Henniker, 
Charles A. Wilkins; Hill, Royal L. Wilson; Hook- 
Head; Hopkinton, George M 
Putnam; Loudon, Jeremiah A. Clough; Newbury, 
Messer: New London, Jacob H. Todd; 
Northfield, Otis C. Wyatt; Pembroke, Jacob E. 
Chickering, Edmund E. Truesdell, George E. 
Miller; Pittsfield, Frank P. Greene, Edward K. 
Webster; Salisbury, Edward N. Sawyer; Sutton, 
voted not to send; Warner, Arthur 
Thompson; Webster, Frank A. Lang: Wilmot, no 


choice, 


<ett, 


Eugene 8. 


George J 


no choice- 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY. 


Amherst, Eugene C. Hubbard: Antrim, Frank- 
lin G. Warner; Bedford, Gordon Woodbury; 
Bennington, Charles H. Kimball; Brookline, Or- 
ville D. Fessenden; Deering, William F. Whit- 
Francestown, George E. Downes; Goffs- 
town, George W. Colby, David A. Paige: Green- 
field, George 8. Greenville, Stephen H. 
Bacon; Hancock, George H. Fogg; 
John B. Smith, Samuel W. Holman; Hollis, Mar- 
cellus J Hudson, George W 
Litchfield, Jonathan A. Marsh; Lyndeborough, 
Walter 8. Tarbell; Manchester—Ward 1, Elliott 
Cc. Lambert, Rufus Wilkinson, Jacob J. Abbott; 
Ward 2, James F. Briggs, David Cross, Nathan P. 
Hunt, Oliver B. Green, James E. Dodge; Ward 3, 
Henry W. Boutwell, Cyrus H. Little, Clarence 
E. Rose, Edwin F. Jones, Edwin R. Robinson, 
Joseph O. Tremblay; Ward 4, Harry T. Lord, 
George C. Gilmore, Henry A. Farrington, War- 


aker; 


Peavey; 


Hillsborough, 


Powers; Clyde; 
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/ 
ren Harvey, Bushrod W. Hill, Albert J. Pre- 
court; Ward 5, Joseph M. McDonough, Michael 
Tonery, William J. Starr, Timothy E. Horan. 
William F.Glancy, Michael R. Sullivan, Dennis F. 
Griffin, Henry Jennings; Ward 6, Fred T. Irwin, 
George I. McAllister, Joseph Quirin, Eugene E. 
Hildreth; Ward 7, Henry W. Allen; Ward 8, 
Frank O. Clement, John C. Littlefield, John K. 
McQuesten, William McElroy, Edward J. Powers; 
Ward 9, Herman Greager, Joseph Richer, Frank 
T. Provost, Joseph G. Plante, Eugene Quirin, 
Moise Guerin, Joseph A. Boivin; Ward 10, James 
M. Hall, Albert Nettle, Joseph F. Trinity, Nelson 
W. Paige; Mason, Hermon Whitaker; Merrimack, 
Francis A.Gordon; Milford, Carl E. Knight, Will- 
iam B. Roteh, George A. Worcester; Mont Ver- 
non, Charles H. Raymond; Nashua—Ward 1, 
Charles J. Hamblett, John R. Spring; Ward 2, 
Joseph L. Clough, Walter C. Harriman; Ward 3, 
Edward H. Everett, John J. Flood, Henri T. 
Ward 4, Edward E. Parker; Ward 5, 
Stephen L. Hallinan; Ward 6, Edward H. Wason; 
Ward 7, Arthur K. Woodbury, Clayton B. Proctor, 
Frederic D. Runnells; Ward 8, William J. McKay, 
Albert Shedd, William J. Flather; Ward 9, Thomas 
Earley, Jr., Joseph 
Michael McGlynn; 


Ledoux; 


T. Slattery, Leon Desmarais, 
New Boston, Lendell Dodge; 
New Ipswich, Edwin F. Blanchard; Pelham, 
Charles L. Seavey; Peterborough, Mortier L. 
Morrison, Charles Scott; Sharon, Milton A. Rich- 
ardson; Temple, Herbert O. Hadley; Weare, 
Wilton, George E. Bales: Wind- 
sor, Joseph C. Chapman 


George Simons; 


CHESHIRE COUNTY. 

Alstead, 
George F. 
Fitzwilliam 
Collins; 


Charles H. Cooke; Chesterfield, 
Amidon; Dublin, Heury D. Learned; 
Amos J. Blake; Gilsum, John 8. 
Harrisville, Frank C. Farwell; Hins- 
dale, Fred A. Buckley, Willis D. Stearns; Jaffrey, 
Joel H. Poole, Albert Annett; Keene—Ward 
James 8S. Taft, Adolph W. Ward 
Charles Wright, 2d, Liberty W. Foskett; Ward 3, 
William C. Hall, Hiram F. Newell; Ward 4, 
Clement J. Woodward; Ward 5, Joseph Madden; 
Marlborough, Clinton Collins; Marlow, Rockwell 
F. Craig: Nelson, George W. Osgood; Rich- 
mond, Lewis R. Cass; Rindge, Warren W. 
Emory: Charles W. Buckminster; 
Stoddard, Cummings B. McClure; Sullivan, 
Daniel W. Rugg; Surry, Stephen H. Clement; 
Swanzey, Auburn J. Day; Troy, Melvin T. Stone; 
Walpole, Frank A. Spaulding, William H. Kiniry; 
Westmoreland, Edwin J. Goodnow; Winchester, 
Carlos C. Davis, George W. Pierce. 


Pressier;: 


1, 
» 


Roxbury, 


SULLIVAN COUNTY. 

M. Mitchell; Charlestown, 
Claremont, Edward J. Tenney, 
George T. Stockwell, Osmon B. Way, George P. 
Rossiter, Ira G. Colby; Cornish, George E. Fair- 
banks; Croyden, Daniel Ide; Goshen, Frank L. 
Hanson; Grantham, Moses P. Burpee: Langdon, 
Herbert A. Holmes; Lempster, Loren A. Noyes; 
Newport, Arthur C. Bradley, Jesse M. Barton, 
Seth M. Richards; Plainfield, Robert R. Penni- 
man; Springfield, Joseph L. Brown; Sunapee, 
George H. Bartlett; Unity, Charles A. Newton; 
Washington, Willie D. Brockway. 


Acworth, Abraham 
Lyman Brooks; 
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GRAFTON COUNTY. 

Alexandria, Alpheus S. Bucklin; Ashland, 
Henry C. Dearborn; Bath, Henry C. Carbee; 
Benton, Lebina H. Parker; Bethlehem, Henry A. 
Hildreth; Bridgewater, Henry H. Morrill; Bris- 
tol, Ira A. Chase; Campton, Charies W. Pulsifer; 
Canaan, Warren B. Richardson; Dorchester, 
Herbert H. Ashley; Easton, Charles A. Young; 
Elisworth, Bert H. Avery; Enfield, Henry Cum- 
ings, John Dresser; Franconia, Wilbur F. 
Parker; Grafton, Joseph E. Walker; Groton, 
Daniel Kidder; Hanover, Simon Ward, James F. 
Colby; Haverhill, Tyler Westgate, Scott Sloane, 
Edwin B. Pike; Hebron, Edward M. Jewell; 
Holderness, Robert L. Flanders; Landaff, Van 
B. Glazier; Lebanon, Charles A. Dole, Charles B. 
Drake, Jesse E. Dewey, Clarence E. Hibbard; 
Lincoln, James E. Henry; Lisbon, Augustus A. 
Woolson, George F. Morris; Littleton, Edgar 
Aldrich, Henry F. Green, Harry M. 
Lyman, Willard A. Stoddard; Lyme, 
Melvin; Monroe, Alexander Warden; Orange, 
John H. French; Orford, George W. Lamprey; 
Piermont, Edward Ford; Plymouth, Frank W. 
Russell, Alvin F. Wentworth; Rumney, Charles 
C. Craig; Thornton, Marshall A. Bowles; War- 
ren, William R. Park, Jr.; Waterville, George 
H. Green; Wentworth, Calvin T. Shute; Wood- 
stock, Elmer E. Woodbury. 


Morse; 
George 


COUOS COUNTY. 

Berlin--Ward 1, Joseph H. Wight, John D. Mof- 
fett, William H. Paine; Ward 2, Louis M. La 
Plante, George F. Rich, Daniel J. Daley; Ward 3, 
James A. Boudreau, Charles A. Murray; Carroll, 
Charles S. Miles; Clarksville, Willis E. Young; 
Colebrook, Jason H. Dudley, Thomas F. John- 
son; Columbia, Charles C. Titus; Dalton, Frank 
Britton; Dummer, Adam W. Wight; Errol, Re- 
member B. Thurston; Gorham, Alfred R. Evans: 
Jefferson, George W. Crawford; Lancaster, Irv- 
ing W. Drew, Henry O. Kent, William H. Hart- 
ley; Milan, Leonard K. Phipps; Northumber- 
land, Napoleon B. Perkins, George W. McKel- 
lips; Pittsburg, Harvey Augustus Blanchard; 
Randolph, Laban M. Watson; Shelburne, Charles 
E. Philbrook; Stark, William T. Pike; Stewarts- 
town, Leon D. Ripley; Stratford, Havilah B. Hin- 
man; Whitefield, David M. Aldrich, William F. 
Dodge. 


Pursuant to the call of the people, 
the convention assembled in Repre- 
sentatives’ hall, December 2, and 
immediately proceeded to organize. 
Judge Isaac N. Blodgett, the late 
chief justice of the New Hampshire 
supreme court, called to order at the 
appointed time. Col. Henry O. 
Kent, of Lancaster, was chosen tem- 
porary chairman, and James E. 
Dodge, of Manchester, temporary sec- 


retary. Mr. Kent took the chair 
amid the applause of the whole as- 
sembly, and in his usual eloquent 
manner thanked the delegates for the 
honor conferred upon him—a member 
of the minority party—and spoke ex- 
tendedly upon the high character 
and aims of the convention. 

There was a contest for the office 
of president of the convention. Gen. 
Frank S. Streeter, of Concord, the 
distinguished corporation lawyer, 
was an avowed candidate, and the 
friends of the venerable Judge David 
Cross, of Manchester, had been work- 
ing in his interest, while others fav- 
ored Hon. Edgar Aldrich, of Little- 
ton, judge of the United States dis- 
trict court. The balloting resulted : 


Whole number 


20% 


. . so 
Necessary fora choice . « « SD 
Edgar Aldrich . ce 31 
David Cross . . 299 
Frank S. Streeter pie eh ake eee 


General Streeter was therefore de- 
clared the choice of the convention. 

There were three candidates for 
secretary—Thomas H. Madigan, Jr., 
of Concord; James R. Jackson, of 
Littleton, and George W. Fowler, of 
Pembroke, the ballot resulting in the 
choice of the first named. There 
being no contest for the remaining 
positions, the following were chosen 
by acclamation: Assistant secretary, 
L. Ashton Thorp, of Manchester ; 
sergeant-at-arms, John K. 
New London; chaplain, Rev. Bur- 
ton W. Lockhart, of Manchester; 
doorkeepers, Charles W. Torr, of 
Dover; George W. Allen, of Stew- 
artstown, and W. W. Lovejoy, of 
Littleton. 

President Streeter completed the 
organization of the body by appoint- 
ing the following committees : 


Law, of 
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On Bill of Rights and Executive 
Department,—Edgar Aldrich, of Lit- 
tleton, chairman; James F. Briggs, 
of Manchester; Irving W. Drew, of 
Lancaster; George E. Bales, of Wil- 


ton; Arthur O. Fuller, of Exeter; 
Amos C. Chase, of Kingston; 
Stephen C. Meader, of Rochester ; 


John T. Busiel, of Laconia; Charles 
C. Rogers, of Tilton; Stephen W. 
Clow, of Wolfeborough; Benjamin 
A. Kimball, of Concord; Edward B. 
S. Sanborn, of Franklin; Willis G. 
Buxton, of 

Woodbury, of 
Madden, of Keene; 
Stone, of Troy; Ira G. Colby, of 
Claremont; Arthur C. Bradley, of 
Newport ; George F. Morris, of Lis- 
bon; Alfred R. Evans, of Gorham. 


Boscawen ; Gordon 
Bedford; Joseph 
Melvin T. 





On Legislative Department,— David 
Cross, of Manchester, chairman ; John 
W. Sanborn, of Wakefield; James O. 
Lyford, of Concord ; John M. Mitchell, 
of Concord; Alfred F. Howard, of 
Portsmouth; James M. Healey, of 
Raymond; Stephen S. Jewett, of La- 
conia; Horace N. Colbath, of Barn- 
stead; George E. Cochrane, of Roch- 
ester; Edmund E. Truesdell, of Pem- 
broke; Herbert O. Hadley, of Tem- 
ple; George T. Peavey, of Green- 
field; Joseph Quirin, of Manchester ; 
Daniel W. Rugg, of Sullivan; Abra- 
ham M. Mitchell, of Acworth; War- 
ren B. Richardson, of Canaan; EI- 
mer E. Woodbury, of Woodstock ; 
Wilbur F. Parker, of Franconia; 
Charles E. Philbrook, of Shelburne ; 
Louis M. La Plante, of Berlin. 
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On Judicial Department, — Isaac 
N. Blodgett, of Franklin, chairman ; 
Reuben E. Walker, of Concord; Ed- 
ward E. Parker, of Nashua; Edward 
H. Adams, of Portsmouth ; William 
H. C. Follansby, of Exeter; William 
T. Gunnison, of Rochester; William 
B. Fellows, of Tilton; Edwin P. 
Thompson, of Laconia; Dudley C. 


Colman, of Brookfield; David F. 
Dudley, of Concord; Charles J. 
Hamblett, of Nashua; John B. 
Smith, of Hillsborough; Cyrus H. 
Little, of Manchester; Albert An- 


nett, of Jaffrey; James S. Taft, of 
Keene; Jesse M. Barton, of New- 
port; Osmon B. Way, of Claremont ; 
Tyler Westgate, of Haverhill ; James 
F. Colby, of Hanover; Daniel J. 
Daley, of Berlin. 

On Future Mode of Amending the 
Constitution and Other Proposed 
Amendments,—Edwin G. Eastman, 
of Exeter, chairman; Edward J. 
Tenney, of Claremont; William B. 
Rotch, of Milford; True L. Norris, 
of Portsmouth; Charles T. Moulton, 


of Dover; Edwin C. Lewis, of La- 


conia; Kenrick W. Smith, of New 
Hampton; Henry M. Rideout, of 
Bartlett; Henry M. Baker, of Bow; 


Edward G. Leach, of Franklin; 
DeWitt C. Howe, of Concord; Ed- 
win F. Jones, of Manchester; Na- 
than P. Hunt, of Manchester; Frank 
A. Spaulding, of Walpole; George 
W. Pierce, of Winchester; Henry F. 
Green, of Littleton; Edwin B. Pike, 
of Haverhill; Frank W. Russell, of 
Plymouth; Joseph H. Wight, of Ber- 
lin; William H. Paine, of Berlin. 
On Time and Mode of Submitting 
to the People the Amendments 
Agreed to by the Convention,— Will- 
iam E. Chandler, of Concord, chair- 
man; George C. Gilmore, of Man- 
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chester; Calvin T. Shute, of Went- 
worth; Albert S. Wetherell, of Exe- 
ter; Walter R. Sanders, of Derry; 
James A. Edgerly, of Somersworth ; 
John H. Nute, of Dover; Thomas 
Cogswell, of Gilmanton; Luther E. 
Dearborn, of Eaton; Edward C. 
Niles, of Concord; Abijah Hollis, of 
Concord; Ira A. Chase, of Bristol ; 
Edward H. Wason, of Nashua; 
Samuel W. Holman, of Hillsborough ; 


Clement J. Woodward, of Keene; 
Hiram F. Newell, of Keene; Seth 
M. Richards, of Newport; George 


H. Bartlett, of Sunapee; Charles A. 
Dole, of Lebanon; Thomas F. John- 
son, of Colebrook. 

On Mileage,—Carl E. Knight, of 
Milford, chairman; John Walker, of 
Newmarket; George I. Leighton, of 
Dover; Allan C. Clark, of Center 
Harbor; Fred E. Hersey, of Wolfe- 
borough; George E. Miller, of Pem- 
broke; Charles Wright, of Keene: 
Moses P. Burpee, of Grantham; Van 
B. Glazier, of Landaff; Leon D. Rip- 
ley, of Stewartstown. 

On Finance,—Frank O. Clement, 
of Manchester, chairman; George 
Melvin, of Lyme; Samuel W. Emery, 
of Portsmouth: John H. Nealley, of 
Dover; Charles L. Pulsifer, of La- 
Sewell M. Hobson, of Con- 
way; Maitland C. Lamprey, of Con- 
cord; Carlos C. Davis, of Winches- 
ter; Daniel Ide, of Croydon; George 
W. McKellips, of Northumberland. 

The which confronted 
the convention as soon as it had as- 
sembled were more important than 
had come up since the early days 
of statehood. 


conia ; 


problems 


Previous conventions, 
since that of 1792, had grappled only 
with questions which pertained to the 
The re- 
duction of representation in the lower 


details of state government. 











THE 


branch of the legislatute, which was 
the leading question for the consid- 
eration of the convention of 
was of vital importance, any change 
whatever affecting the fundamental 
principles upon which the state was 
founded. Nineteen 


1902, 


individual reso- 
lutions upon this subject, each pre- 
senting a different view, were intro- 
duced into the convention. All, how- 
ever, were modifications of two plans 

the district and the town systems. 
Hon. James O. Lyford presented a 
resolution embodying nearly all the 
features of the former, as used in 
The 


introduced 


Massachusetts. 
the 


supporters of 
town system resolu- 
tious embracing almost every possi- 
ble modification from that giving a 
representative to every town and 
the state to that of Hon. 
John M. Mitchell, of Concord, which 
contained a provision allowing towns 


voluntarily to adopt the district plan. 


ward in 


Before the question had been dis- 
cussed long, it was evident that the 
town plan was favored by a large 
majority of the members and when a 
vote was finally taken in committee 
of the whole, the convention favored 
It also voted that 
in its opinion the house should have 


the town system. 
between 280 and 300 members; and 
that the minimum number required 
for the first should be 600 and for 
the second such a number as would 
make the size of the house as pre- 
viously decided upon. 

Upon being reported back to the 
convention the subject went to the 
committee on legislative department 
with instructions to 
amendment 


draw up an 
embodying fea- 
After extended consideration 
a majority and a minority report 


were submitted to the 


these 
tures. 


convention. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


CONVENTION. II 


The former provided that the mini- 
mum number should be 800 and the 
mean increasing number 
for each subsequent representative 
should be thus preserving 
the ratio adopted by the convention 
of 1784. In addition to this the lo- 
cal option feature proposed by Mr. 
Mitchell was included. Under this 
provision the house would be com- 
posed of 313 members. 


required 


1,600, 


The report 
was signed by Hon. David Cross, 
of Manchester; Hon. John W. San- 
born, of Wakefield; Hon. James O. 
Lyfoid, of Concord; Hon. John M. 
Mitchell, of Concord; Hon. Alfred 
F. Howard, of Portsmouth; Hon. 
Stephen S. Jewett, of Laconia; Hon. 
Edmund E. Truesdell, of Pembroke ; 
Joseph Quirin, of Manchester; W. B. 
Richardson, of Canaan; Wilber F. 
Parker, of Franconia; and Charles 
E. Philbrook, of Shelburne. The mi- 
nority reported an amendment which 
retained every feature of the present 
article of the constitution upon repre- 
sentation, with the exception of the 
mean increasing number, which was 
changed from 1,200 to thus 
making 2,400 instead of 1,800 the 
requisite number for a second repre- 
sentative. 


1,800, 


This report was signed 
by Elmer E. Woodbury, of Wood- 
stock ; 
Rochester ; 


Cochrane, of 
George S. Peavey, of 
Horace N. Colbath, o 
Barnstead; Abraham M. Mitchell, of 
Acworth; Daniel W. Rugg, of Sulli- 
van; Herbert O. Hadley, of Temple; 
and James M. Healey, of Raymond. 
When brought to a vote in the 
convention the majority report was 
adopted and will go to the people 
for ratification. So important is this 
suggested amendment that it is given 
below in full: 


George E. 


Greenfield ; 


mt 
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Art. 9. There shall be, in the legislature of 
this state, a representation of the people, bien- 
nially elected, and founded upon principles of 
equality; and, in order that such representa- 
tion may be as equal as circumstances will 
admit, every town, or place entitled to town 
privileges, and wards of cities, having eight 
hundred inhabitants by the last general census 
of the state, taken by authority of the United 
States or of this state, may elect one represen 
tative; if twenty-four hundred such inhabi 
tants, may elect two representatives; and so 
proceeding in that proportion, making sixteen 
hundred such inhabitants, the mean increasing 
number for any additional representative ; pro- 
vided, that no town shall be divided or the 
boundaries of the wards of any city so altered 
as to increase the number of representatives to 
which such town or city may be entitled by the 
next preceding census; and provided further, 
that, to those towns and cities which since the 
last census have divided or had their 
boundaries or ward lines changed, the general 
court in session next before these amendments 
shall take effect shall equitably apportion rep- 
resentation in such manner that the number 
shall not be greater than it would have been 
had no such division or alteration been made. 

Art. 10. Whenever any town, place, or city 
ward shall have less than eight hundred such 
inhabitants, the general court shall authorize 
such town, place, or ward to elect and send to 
the general court a representative such propor- 
tionate part of the time, in each period of ten 
years, as the number of its inhabitants shall 
bear to eight hundred; but the general court 
shall not authorize any such town, place, or 


been 


ward to elect and send such representative, 
except as herein provided; provided, that the 
legislature may authorize contiguous towns, or 
contiguous towns and wards having, respec- 
tively, less than eight hundred inhabitants, but 
whose inhabitants in the aggregate equal or 
exceed eight hundred, to unite for the purpose 
of electing a representative, if each town so 
decides by major vote, at a meeting called for 
the purpose; and the votes of towns, thus 
united, shall be cast, counted, returned, and 
declared, as the votes for senators are cast, 
counted, returned, and declared; and the gov- 
ernor shall, fourteen days before the first 
Wednesday of each biennial session of the 
legislature, issue his summons to such persons 
as appear to be chosen representatives, by a 
plurality of votes, to attend and take their 
seats on that day. 


In addition to the nineteen resolu- 
tions on the subject of representation, 
fifty-one others, upon various sub- 
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jects, were introduced. Among the 
most important were those providing 
for the establishment of more than 
one polling place in towns and 
wards; for taxing the estates of de- 
ceased persons; for the submission of 
amendments to the constitution to 
the people by the legislature ; for the 
prohibition of trusts; for granting 
the suffrage to women; for remov- 
ing all sectarian words from the Bill 
of Rights; for the appointment of 
county solicitors by the courts; for 
extending the jurisdiction of police 
courts; for increasing the size of the 
senate; for the appointment of sher- 
iffs; for making the supreme and 
superior courts permanent; for pro- 
hibiting free passes; for establishing 
the initiative and referendum; for 
the appointment of the commissary- 
general by the governor; for the 
election of the secretary of state and 
other officers by the people; for the 
prohibition of special legislation ; for 
the prohibition of exemptions from 
taxation; for the election of a lieu- 
tenant-governor; for an educational 
test for voting; and for the election 
of governor, senators, and other offi- 
cers by plurality vote. From this 
long list the convention selected but 
eight amendments to send to the peo- 
ple for ratification. One of them was 
divided so that with the one referring 
to representation in the house of rep- 
resentatives the people will be called 
upon to answer ten questions. They 
are as follows: 


I. Do you approve of requiring every person 
in order to be a voter, or eligible to office, to 
be able to read the constitution in the English 
language and to write, the requirement not to 
apply to any person who now has the right to 
vote nor to any person who shall be sixty years 
of age or upwards, on January 1, 1904, as pro- 
posed in the amendment to the constitution ? 
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II. Do you approve of the requirement that 
captains and subalterns in the militia of the 
state shall, before their nomination and ap 
pointment, be examined and found duly quali 
fied by an examining board appointed by the 
governor, as proposed in the amendment to 
the constitution ? 

III. Do you approve of striking out the words 
“the commissary-general’’ from the require 
ment that the secretary of state and the state 
treasurer and the commissary-general shall be 
cnosen by the legislature, as proposed in the 
ainendment to the constitution ? 

IV. Do you approve of empowering the leg- 
islature to impose taxes not only upon polls 
and estates, but also upon other classes of 
property, including franchises and property 
when passing by will or inheritance, as pro- 
posed in the amendment to the constitution ? 

V. Do you approve of allowing the legisla 
lature to give police courts jurisdiction to try 
and subject to the 
appeal and trial by 
wherein the 


determine, respondent's 
jury, criminal 
punishment is less than 
imprisonment in the state prison, as proposed 
in the amendment to the constitution ? 

VI. Do you approve of amending the Bill of 
Rights by striking out the word “‘ evangelical ”’ 
before the word “ principles” 
word “ Christian‘”’ 
** Protestant,’ 


right of 


cases, 


and inserting the 
and striking out the word 
the ‘teachers of 
piety, religion, and morality,’’ and striking out 
the word 
legislature 


before words 


“towns "’ in two places where the 
is empowered to authorize towns, 
support 
teachers of religion and moral 
ity,’’ and striking out the words “ 
denomination of Christians ’”’ 


parishes, and religious societies ‘‘to 
ind maintain 
and every 
and inserting the 
words ‘‘all religious sects and denominations,”’ 
where equal protection of the law is assured, as 
proposed inthe amendment to the constitution ? 

VII. Do you approve of striking out the word 
‘male ’’ before the word “ inhabitant,” in the 
clause which provides that every male inhabi- 
tant, twenty-one years of age (within certain 
exceptions) shall have a right to vote; which 
cause is supplemented by the existing provision 
that every such person shall be considered an 
inhabitant for the purpose of electing and be 
ing elected to office, as proposed in the amend- 
ment to the constitution ? 

VIII. Do you approve of granting the gen- 
eral court all just powers possessed by the state 
to enact laws to prevent the operation within 
the state of all persons and associations, trusts, 
and corporations, who endeavor to raise the 
price of any article of commerce, or to destroy 
free and fair competition in the trades and 
industries through combination, conspiracy, 
monopoly, or any other unfair means, as pro- 
posed in the amendment to the constitution ? 
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IX. Do you approve of amending the pro- 
vision as to representation in the house of rep- 
resentatives by making 800 inhabitants neces- 
sary to the election of one representative, and 
2,400 inhabitants necessary for two representa- 
tives; with the proviso that a town or place 
having less than Soo inhabitants may send a 
representative a proportionate part of the time, 
or that such towns, wards, and places, when 
contiguous, may unite to elect a representative 
if each town so decides by major vote, as pro 
posed in the amendment to the constitution ? 

X. Do you approve of giving the legislature 
authority to establish more than one place of 
public meeting within the limits of each town 
or ward in the state for the casting of votes and 
the election of officers under the constitution, 
and for that purpose, to divide any town or 
ward into voting precincts, as proposed in the 
ameudment to the constitution ? 


The work of the convention is now 
in the hands of the people, who will 
vote upon the several propositions on 
the second Tuesday in March, 1903. 
That the convention conscientiously 
performed its duties is admitted by 
all, and whether the people accept or 
reject its recommendations, history 
will accord to its members due credit. 

It was only natural that the con- 
vention should contain many of the 
most distinguished men of the state. 
When a change in the constitution is 
contemplated the people approach the 
matter with a sense of great responsi- 
bility. Consequently, as soon as it 
was learned that a convention was to 
be held, search for the ablest men was 
begun. It almost seemed that the 
various towns and wards vied with 
each other in the selection of their 
most distinguished citizens. The 
political parties laid aside partizan- 
ship in some instances and supported 
the same candidate. The result was 
that when the list of delegates was 
completed it was found that in nearly 
every instance the best qualified citi- 
zen had been sent from each primary 
in the state. A general idea of the 
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convention may be gained from the 
fact that among its members were an 
ex-governor, an ex-chief justice of 
the supreme court, an ex-senator, 
two ex-congressmen, former 
speakers of the state house of repre- 
sentatives, a United States district 
judge, an associate justice of the su- 
preme court of the state, the attor- 
ney-general, the United States dis- 
trict attorney, two former incumbents 


six 


of the same office, besides many other 
men prominent in state affairs, as al- 
ready pointed out in the columns of 
the GRANITE MONTHLY. A gentle- 
man who has, for a number of years, 
seen the United States house of repre- 
sentatives and many other legislative 
bodies, after watching the proceed- 
ings of the convention from the gal- 
lery, pronounced it the ablest body 
of men he had ever seen gathered to- 
gether. The advanced age of the 
members was a guarantee of their 
but 
comparatively few men below middle 
the 


above 


wide experience. There were 


age, average being, without 
doubt, five 
marked this 


the convention that there were none 


decades. So 
was characteristic of 
who attended its sessions who could 
not echo the sentiment of Colonel 
Kent, when, in his remarks upon as- 
suming the chair as temporary chair- 
man, he said 

‘‘It is natural that the people of 
the state should send upto such a 
grand council as is here assembled, 
from among her best and wisest sons, 
not young men chiefly, in the hey- 
day of youth, with all the world be- 
fore them from which to choose their 
course, but grave men, who have 
borne the burden of life’s affairs, 
who have seen illusions fade before 
experiment, who desire of all things 


to preserve as intact as changes of 
environment will permit, that grand 
charter of our liberties under which 
our present well-being has been se- 
cured.” 


PRESIDENT STREETER. 


At the titular, and no less the 
actual, head of the convention sat its 
president, Gen. Frank S. 


Concord, 


Streeter, of 
birth, but 
New Hampshire's by training and 


Vermont's by 
career and service. He was born in 
Charleston, Vt., August 5, 1853, and 
fitted for college at St. Johnsbury 
academy. Entering Dartmouth as a 
sophomore he graduated in that bril- 
liant class of 1874, which has con- 
tributed McCall and 
Massachusetts’ roll 
of national legislators, and Chief Jus- 
and Attorney-General 
Eastman to the annals of New Hamp- 


Congressmen 
Powers to adorn 
tice Parsons 


For a short time 
after his graduation Mr. Streeter pur- 


shire jurisprudence. 


sued the arts of the schoolmaster as 
principal of the high school at Ottum- 
wa, Ia., but he soon turned to what 
he designed to be his life-work and 
entered upon the study of the law at 
Bath under the direction of the late 
Chief Justice Alonzo P. Carpenter, 
with whom he was later to sustain a 
closer relation than that of pupil and 
preceptor, through his marriage, No- 
vember 14, 1877, to Judge Carpen- 
He was admitted to 
the bar in March, 1877, and for six 
months maintained an office at Or- 
ford. But the measure of bis pow- 
ers was larger than the field in which 
he found himself, and in the fall of 
1877 he removed to Concord and 
formed a partnership with John H. 
Albin, Esq., which lasted for nearly 
two years. At the end of this 


ter’s daughter. 
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time the law firm of Chase & Streeter 
was formed, which was destined to 
remain with unchanged personnel 
for more than twelve years, which 
has contributed two justices to the 
supreme bench, and which to-day, as 
Streeter & Hollis, stands at the head 
of the legal profession in the state, 
both in number of clients and impor- 
tance of causes. 

So far as Mr. Streeter’s personal 
connection with his profession is con- 
cerned, it deals almost wholly with 
those branches of practice arising in 
corporation litigation and counseling ; 
and he serves as general counsel such 
broadly ramifying corporate bodies as 
the & Maine 
England 


Boston the 
Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., while his clients in 


railroad, 
New 


private affairs are hardly less impor- 
tant proportionally in the extent and 
value of their interests. 

As he advanced to the front rank 
among his professional associates in 
New Hampshire so, almost 
passu, Mr. 
strength and 


has Streeter grown in 
influence 


party associates. 


among his 
The slender record 
of his public offices affords no inkling 
of that commanding position in the 
shaping and enforcing of party poli- 
cies to which he has arrived; and it 
is safe to say that few others are ac- 
corded a larger share of influence in 
he. More often 
concerned in advancing the political 
fortunes of others than of himself, he 
has accepted office only at the com- 
pelling importunities of his constitu- 
ents, and has yielded to them only to 
the extent of representing his ward 
in the legislature of 1885 and in this 
constitutional convention of 1902, to 
which latter post he was elected by 


this regard than 
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the votes of all parties. In 1892 he 
presided over the Republican state 
convention, which nominated Gov. 
John B. Smith, and in 1896 he was 
sent as delegate-at-large to the Na- 
tional convention at St. Louis, where 
he served on the committee on reso- 
lutions, and was powerfully instru- 


mental in securing the platform 
declaration in favor of the gold 
standard. In 1900 he declined a 


proffered election to represent New 
Hampshire on the Republican Na- 
tional committee. For many years 
he has been a member of the Repub- 
lican State committee, and since 
1896 he has represented Merrimack 
county on the executive committee of 
that body. 

As an alumnus of Dartmouth Mr. 
Streeter was instrumental in secur- 
ing the adoption of the principle of 
alumni representation on the institu- 
tion’s board of trustees, and he was 
one of the first to be honored by his 
fellows by an election to the board. 
Soon for a second 
term, in 1897, he was transferred to 
life membership in the board at the 
express request of President Tucker, 
who sought thus to recognize the 
value of Mr. Streeter’s labors in the 
development of ‘‘the new Dart- 
mouth ’’ and to assure to the board 
for many years to come the presence 
of one who was thoroughly familiar 
with that policy under which the col- 
lege has, during the past ten years, 
had the greatest expansion in the ex- 
ternals and its finest expression in 


after his election 


the internals of American college 
development both in potency and 
sentiment. 


This meager outline of a busy and 
fruitful career affords no adequate 
idea of the man except as it points 
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clearly to those elements of purpose, 
persistence, and power which form so 
large a part in Mr. Streeter’s charac- 
ter. Cast in a large mold both physi- 
cially and mentally, robust in mind 
and body, tenacious in purpose, vig- 
orous in action, bold, often to the 
point of audacity, in expedient, daily 
increasing in command of self and 
his fellows, Mr. Streeter is a typical 
product of this strenuous age. He 
fights in the open. In his make-up 
hypocrisy has no place. He scorns 
sham, and to him the plainest of Anglo- 
Saxon derivatives are the fittest me- 
dium for the communication of ideas, 
for he never holds that language best 
serves its purpose when it conceals 
thought. Accordingly, he disclaims 
the graces of the orator. He deals 
with facts, not with rhetorical fan- 
cies. And yet, as witnessed by his 
address at the State convention of 
1892, by his too infrequent appear- 
ances on the stump, by his published 
studies into the lives and policies of 
the men of blood and iron who have 
recast the map of modern Europe 
and of the Dark continent, Mr. 
Streeter has shown himself to be a 
master of clear and lucid English de- 
signed for the impressing of perma- 
nent ideas rather than for the mere 
coloring of fading pictures. 

In the chair of the convention he 
has developed new powers and has 
shown himself a cool and deliberate 
parliamentary pilot while sacrificing 
nothing of expedition. His grasp of 
the situation has gone beyond the 
mere occupancy of the chair, and he 
has been the center of a potent group 
which has adjusted differences of 
opinion, softened threatened asperi- 
ties, simplified procedure, and ren- 
dered the entire work_of the conven- 


tion more symmetrical and satisfac- 
tory. Among the labors of the entire 
membership of a convention embrac- 
ing admittedly the best intellects of 
the state it will be found that none 
has contributed more generously or 
more wisely to the results than the 
president.—George H. Moses. 


JUDGE EDGAR ALDRICH. 


One of the most notable figures in 
the convention was Judge Edgar Al- 
drich, of Littleton. His command- 
ing presence, intimate knowledge of 
every subject which came before the 
assembled delegates, together with 
the great esteem and confidence in 
which he was held, made him a 
powerful factor. His opinions were 
sought upon all important matters 
and were always received with great 
interest. During the discussion of 
the trust question Judge Aldrich de- 
livered one of the ablest arguments 
ever heard in Representatives’ hall. 
Having been well prepared for this 
occasion through his wide experience 
as a jurist he exerted a great influ- 
ence upon the final action, and to 
him more than any other is due the 
fact that the convention took a firm 
stand for the rights of the people 
against the encroachments of monop- 
oly. Many complimentary remarks 
were heard on all sides regarding the 
masterly manner in which he handled 
the question. 

Judge Aldrich is a native of New 
Hampshire, having been born in 
Pittsburg, one of its most northerly 
towns, February 5, 1848, the son of 
Ephraim C. and Adeline B. (Haynes) 
Aldrich. His early education was 
received in the public schools, and at 
Colebrook academy. Later he pur- 
sued the study of law with Ira A. 














HON. EOGAR ALDRICH 
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Ramsey and in the law department of 
Michigan university, from which he 
was graduated in 1868. In that year 
he was admitted to the bar, and has 
practised at Colebrook and Little- 
ton. 

Among the political positions which 
he has held are solicitor of Cods 


county and representative to the 
legislature from Littleton in 1885, at 
which time he was elected speaker. 
He was nominated by President 
Harrison to be judge of the United 
States district court as the successor 
of Judge Daniel Clark, of Manches- 
ter, February 16, 1891. He has 
since served with great distinction in 
that important position. 


JUDGE DAVID CROSS. 


The convention had an efficient 
and able worker in the person of the 
venerable Judge David Cross, of 
Manchester, chairman of the commit- 
tee on legislative department, before 
which came the important questions 


pertaining to representation. 
Cross was born in Weare, July 5, 


Judge 


On his father’s side he is a 
descendant of parents and grand- 
parents of Bradford, Mass., and on 
his mother’s side from parents and 
grandparents of Pembroke. He was 
graduated from Dartmouth college 
in 1841, and admitted to the bar in 
Hillsborough county in 1844. From 


1817. 
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that time to the present he has been 
engaged in the active practice of his 
profession in Manchester. He was a 
member of the house of representa- 
tives from Manchester in 1848, 1849, 
1856, and 1876, and a member of the 
constitutional convention in 1889. 
He was judge of probate of Hills- 
borough county from 1856 to 1874. 
He is president of the First National 
bank, and vice-president of the Mer- 
rimack River Savings bank. He 
has been the president of the Hills- 
borough County Bar for the past 
twenty years or more, and was one of 
the founders and first president of the 
Southern New Hampshire Bar asso- 
ciation. In 1891 Dartmouth college 
conferred upon him the honorary de- 
gree of LL. D. He was married in 
October, 1858, to Anna Quackenbush 
Eastman, daughter of Hon. Ira A. 
Eastman. Of his three children, 
Clarence Eastman died, January 1, 
1881, a member of the junior class in 
Dartmouth college. His youngest 
son, Edward Winslow, graduated at 
Amherst college in 1897, and died in 
his second year at the Harvard Law 
school, in 1900. Allen Eastman, his 
second son, graduated at Amherst 
college in 1886, and is assistant pas- 
tor with Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon 
at the new Old South church in 
Boston. 


HON. EDWIN G. EASTMAN. 


Edwin Gamage Eastman, chairman 
of the committee on future mode of 
amending the constitution and other 
proposed amendments, was born in 
Grantham, November 22, 1847, son 
of William Henry and Paulina (Win- 
ter) Eastman. He was educated in 
the common schools of the town, at 
Kimball Union academy, and Dart- 
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mouth college. He studied law in 
the office of A. P. Carpenter at Bath, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1876. 
In September of that year he began 
the practice of his profession in Exe- 
ter, becoming the partner of the late 
Gen. Gilman Marston. In 1876 he 
was representative from the town of 
Grantham, in the lower branch of 
the state legislature, and in 1889 was 
a member of the state senate. He 
was county solicitor of Rockingham 
county from 1883-’88. Upon the 
death of the Hon. Daniel Barnard, 
in 1892, Mr. Eastman was appointed 
attorney-general of the state, and this 
position he still holds. Since 1876 
he has been actively engaged in the 
practice of his profession, and has 
taken part in the trial and disposal of 
numerous leading and important civil 
and criminal cases, among those of 
recent date being Collins 7. New 
Hampshire, in which the supreme 
court of the United States sustained 
the validity of the New Hampshire 
law regarding the sale of oleomar- 
garine. For ten years past, Mr. 
Eastman has been a member of the 
committee appointed by the court to 
examine candidates for admission to 
the bar. He isa director and vice- 
president of the Exeter Banking Co., 
a trustee and vice-president of the 
Union Five Cents Savings bank, a 
director of the Exeter Manufacturing 
Co., and was a trustee of Robinson 
seminary for fourteen years. In poli- 
tics he has always been an active Re- 
publican. 

Mr. Eastman has been twice mar- 
ried. In 1877 to Elma E. Dodge, 
and 1885 to Morgieanna Follansby. 
He has one daughter by his first 
marriage, Helen May Eastman, and 
by his second marriage one daugh- 
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ter, Ella Follansby Eastman, and a 
son, Edwin Winter Eastman. 


HON. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER. 


One of the most distinguished men 
who sat in the convention was Hon. 
William E. Chandler, the venerable 
ex-senator from this state. The peo- 
ple of his Concord ward were fortu- 
nate in being able to induce him to 
accept this position as one of the 
closing public services of his long 
career. Seldom is a man found who, 
after serving in the most responsible 
places within the gift of the people, 
is willing to give up the time, which 
he is entitled to pass in quiet, for the 
duties of a comparatively obscure 
place. But Mr. Chandler, holding 


G. Eastman 


the public welfare paramount to per- 
sonal preferences, accepted a seat in 
the convention, and his membership 
was among the strongest factors that 
contributed to the successful conduct 
of its business. He was, undoubt- 
edly, of wider experience in parlia- 
mentary matters than any other man 
on the floor, and was repeatedly con- 
sulted by members who were in doubt 
upon some knotty problem pertaining 
to the method of procedure. His 
most valuable services were, how- 
ever, as chairman of the committee 
on time and mode of submitting to 
the people the amendments proposed 
by the convention; in the submission 
of the anti-trust and anti-free pass 
resolutions, and in the discussions 
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which followed. It was in these two 
subjects that he was especially inter- 
ested, and he was much gratified at 
the passing of the amendment pro- 
hibiting trusts and other combina- 
tions of capital in restraint of trade. 

Senator Chandler is a native of 
Concord, where he was born Decem- 
ber 28, 1835. He received his edu- 
cation in the public schools and later 
at the Thetford, Vt., and Pembroke 
academies. Deciding to make the 
practice of law his life-work he en- 
tered a law office in 
later attended 
school. 


Concord and 


the Harvard Law 

His first political position, if, in 
fact, it may be called such, was as 
law reporter of the New Hampshire 
supreme court, his work covering five 
volumes of the printed reports. In 
1862, 1863, and 1864 he was a mem- 
ber of the legislature and twice served 
as speaker. In the latter year he 
was employed to prosecute the Phila- 
delphia navy yard frauds, and so suc- 
cessful was he that, March 9, 1865, 
he was appointed first solicitor and 
judge-advocate-general of the depart- 
ment. A few months afterwards he 
became assistant secretary of the 
navy, but resigned in 1867 to resume 
the practice of law. His next public 
service was as a member of the con- 
stitutional convention of 1876. On 
March 23, 1881, he was nominated 
by President Garfield for United 
States solicitor-general, but was re- 
jected by the senate, the vote being 
practically on party lines. He served 
in the state house of representatives 
the same year, being especially inter- 
ested in legislation upon bribery at 
elections and the prohibition of free 
passes upon the railways. April 7, 
1882, he was appointed secretary of 


the navy by President Arthur. His 
services to the country in this posi- 
tion were among the most valuable 
of his entire public life. Among 
those changes which he made in the 
line of better service in the depart- 
ment was the simplification and re- 
duction of the unwieldly and extrava- 
gant navy yard establishment, cur- 
tailing of the number of officers in the 
department and cutting down need- 
less expense in repairing wooden ves- 
sels. To him is due much credit for 
his work in the establishment of a 
more modern navy, the Chicago, the 
Boston, the Atlanta, and the Dolphin 
being constructed during his term of 
office. It was also during this time 
that the Greely relief expedition was 
sent out under the command of Captain 
Schley, afterwards the distinguished 
admiral, Mr. Chandler being largely 
instrumental in bringing it about. 
March 7, 1885, his term as secretary 
was brought to a close by a change 
in the administration. But he was 
not long to enjoy private life, for, 
two years later, he was elected to fill 
out the unexpired term of Senator 
Austin F. Pike. The distinction 
which he won in the highest legisla- 
tive body in the land during his term 
of service, which continued until 
March 3, 1901, is too well known to 
need expression here. Soon after 
his retirement from the senate he 
was made chairman of the Spanish 
Treaty Claims Commission, a posi- 
tion which he still holds. 


HON. JOHN B. SMITH. 


Among the most distinguished 
men in the convention was Hon. 
John Butler Smith of Hillsborough. 
Mr. Smith was active in the work of 
the convention, being faithful in at- 
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tendance and serving upon the com- 
mittee on judicial department. Mr. 
Smith was born at Saxton's River, 
Vt., April 12, 1838, but when only 
nine years of age his parents moved 
to Hillsborough, where he has since 
resided, and where he has attained 
an enviable success in public and 
private life. He received the cus- 
tomary education in the public 
schools of the town and later at- 
tended the Francestown academy. 
His education did not stop then, 
however, for he has since acquired a 
broad culture by careful observation, 
study, and contact with the various 
movements of the times. In 1894 he 
received the degree of master of arts 
from Dartmouth college. In 1866 
he began the manufacture of woolen 
goods, which had been his father's 
occupation, at Hillsborough Bridge, 
and has built up a large business. 
The concern is now known as the 
Contoocook Mills Co., and at its 
head stands Mr. Smith as its presi- 
dent. The it con- 
ducts employs 250 hands and has 
stores in Boston and New York to 
handle its finished product. 


business which 


Suc- 
cessful as he has been in business, 
Mr. Smith can point with even more 
pride to his political career. Al- 
though never a politician, in the 
usual sense of the word, he has 
been called upon to fill many posi- 
tions of trust. In 1884 he was a 
presidential elector on the Republi- 
can ticket, and from 1887 to 1889 
represented the old fourth district 
in the governor's council. In 1888 
he was prominently mentioned for 
the Republican gubernatorial nomi- 
nation, but was defeated in the con- 
vention by Hon. David H. Goodell, 
of Antrim. Two years later he was 
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mentioned but withdrew in 
favor of Hon. Hiram A. Tuttle, of 
Pittsfield, who seemed to Mr. Smith 
to be the more logical candidate. In 
1892, however, his turn came, and 
his commanding ability, integrity, 
and public spirit won for him the 
rare honor of a unanimous nomina- 
tion. That was a trying year in the 
councils of the Republican party, the 
Democrats sweeping the country, but 
in New Hampshire Mr. Smith re- 
ceived a majority and served as gov- 
ernor from 1893 to 1895. In 1884 he 
was an alternate to the Republican 
convention at Chicago, and in 1890 
served his party as chairman of the 
state central committee. 


again 


He is an 
active member of the Congregational 
church, and is a vice-president of the 
American Sunday-school union, of 
the American Bible society, and of 
the Home Market club of Boston. 
In Masonry he has received the 
thirty-second degree. Mrs. Smith, 
formerly Miss Emma E. Lavender, 
of Boston, is an amiable, loyal, intel- 
ligent, and discreet Christian woman, 
and has been a great assistance to 
her husband in his public and pri- 
vate life. Their oldest son died in 
childhood. Their remaining chil- 
dren are Archie and Norman, aged 
respectively thirteen and ten years. 


HON. JAMES O. LYFORD. 


No man came out of the conven- 
tion with more credit than did Hon. 
James O. Lyford, of Concord. When 
he began his services in the assembly 
he was attached to a principle, of the 
importance and justice of which he 
was fully convinced. The district 
system of representation, as sug- 
gested in his resolution, was the one 
thing which, above all others, he de- 
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sired to see adopted. On the floor of 
the convention, where he was one 
of the most ready debaters, and in 
private conferences, Mr. Lyford sup- 
ported his favorite idea. But when 
it became apparent that the delegates 
were against him no man could have 
yielded to the will of the majority 
more gracefully than did he. Mr. 
Lyford is one of the few men whom 
Massachusetts has given to New 
Hampshire, he having been born in 
Boston, June 28, 1853. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Boston, 
and at the New Hampshire Counfer- 
ence seminary at Tilton. He read 
law with Sanborn & Clark, of Con- 
cord, and was admitted to the bar in 
1880. He then located at Tilton, 


where he practised for two years. 
Among the political positions which 
he filled previous to his membership 
in this convention were delegate to 
the constitutional convention of 1876; 
bank commissioner, 1887—’95, the last 
six years serving as chairman of the 
board; city auditor of Concord, 1896- 
’98; and member of the legislature 
from Ward 4, Concord, 1893, 1895, 
and 1897. In the house he led the 
majority in all the important contests 
which occurred during his member- 
ship. He was appointed naval officer 
of the port of Boston in 1898 by 
President McKinley, and again in 
1902 by President Roosevelt. From 
1882-'87, he was personal clerk to 
Gen. R. N. Batchelder, U. S. A. 
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Hon. Alfred F. Howard 


Mr. Lyford was at one time one of 
the editors of the Evening Monitor of 
Concord, and has been an occasional 
contributor to that and other papers 
for a long time. 


HON. ALFRED F. HOWARD. 


It is all too seldom that the suc- 
cessful business man enters public 
life. The cares of great financial in- 
terests usually so engross the atten- 
tion of those in whose charge they 
are placed that other interests are 
crowded out. An exception to this 
was found in the membership of 
Hon. Alfred F. Howard, of Ports- 
mouth, in the constitutional conven- 
tion. While originally a lawyer by 
profession he is now preéminently a 


business man, having served as sec- 
retary of the Granite State Fire In- 
surance company since its organiza- 
tion in 1885, and being a director of 
the New Hampshire National bank 
of Portsmouth, director of the Ports- 
mouth Trust and Guaranty Co., and 
a trustee of the Piscataquis Savings 
bank of the same city. Mr. Howard 
was born in Marlow, February 16, 
1842, and after attending the public 
schools and Marlow academy he was 
graduated from the New Hampshire 
Conference seminary at Tilton in 
1864. He then studied law with 
Hon. W. H. H. Allen, of Newport, 
and was admitted to the bar four 
years later. For some years he was 
a practitioner in Portsmouth and 
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served as city solicitor in 1869-’71. 
He was deputy collector of customs 
1870-’71, and collector of customs 
during the next twelve years. Mr. 
Howard has been a lifelong Repub- 


lican. He is a Mason and a mem- 


ber of DeWitt Clinton commandery, 
Portsmouth. 


Knights Templar, of 
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was one of the most active of all the 
members, and his strong and logical 
presentation of whatever cause he 
espoused availed much on the floor 
of the convention. He served on the 
committee on time and mode of sub- 
mitting to the people the amend- 
ments agreed to by the convention. 





During the past ten years he has 
been chairman of the board of war- 
dens of the North Congregational 
church of that city. 


HON. JAMES A. EDGERLY. 


The distinguished criminal lawyer, 
Hon. James A. Edgerly, held a seat 
in the convention, representing Ward 
1 of Somersworth. Mr. Edgerly 


He is a native of the Granite state, 
and is one of its most loyal citizens. 
Nothing appeals to him more than 
her honorable record in history and 
the sturdy character of her sons. 
He is greatly interested in the his- 
tory of the state and, undoubtedly, 
has the finest collection of engrav- 
ings, autographs, and historical 
works pertaining to the subject in 
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existence. He was born in Wolfe- 
borough, where he was educated in 
the public schools and at Wolfe- 
borough and Tuftonborough acad- 
emy. Removing to Somersworth at 
the age of twenty years, he engaged 
in teaching for atime and afterward 
studied law with the late William J. 
Copeland, with whom he formed a 
partnership after being admitted to 
practice. In politics he is a staunch 
Republican, and has at various times 
been called upon by the people to 
serve in places of honor. In 1895 he 
represented the twelfth district in the 
senate. He was a representative in 
the legislature in 1883, 1885, and 
1901. Inthe first instance he was a 
member of the judiciary committee, 
and in 1885 chairman of the com- 
mittee on railroads. In the legisla- 
ture of 1901 he was again a member 
of the judiciary committee and acted 
as its chairman during the absence 
of the regular chairman, Hon. A. T. 
Batchelder, of Keene. Mr. Edgerly 
is best known, however, as a crimi- 
nal lawyer. He has been counsel for 
the defense in fifteen murder trials, 
including some of the most famous in 
this and neighboring states in recent 
years. 


COL. HENRY O. KENT. 


Among the leading members of the 
minority party in the state who were 
accorded a seat in the convention 
was Col. Henry O. Kent, of Lancas- 
ter. Colonel Kent was interested in 
and took a prominent part in all the 
proceedings of the body. Scarcely a 
question arose in the discussion of 
which the eloquent and honored gen- 
tleman from the ‘‘ North Country” 
did not participate with great profit 
to the convention. To go into the 


details of Colonel Kent's long and 
successful public life would require 
more space than the limits of this 
article would allow. But this would 
seem unnecessary as there is not a 
township in the state where he is not 
known to almost every school boy. 
Born at Lancaster, February 7, 1834, 
he found his way from the district 
schools of his native town to the 
Lancaster academy and then to Nor- 
wich university, from which he was 
graduated in 1854. He studied law 
with Hon. Jacob Benton, and was 
admitted to practice four years later. 
In politics he has held many posi- 
tions, including assistant clerk of the 
house of representatives, 1855-1856 ; 
clerk, 1857-1860; member of that 
body in 1862, 1868, and 1869 as a 
Republican, and, 1883, as a Demo- 
crat; presidential elector, 1864; 
senator, 1884; 

port of Boston, 
bank commissioner, 


state 
naval officer of the 
1886 to 1890, and 
1866 to 1868. 
In 1893 Colonel Kent was invited by 
President Cleveland to assume the 
position of assistant secretary of war, 
but on account of a serious injury 
received by his son, Henry P. Kent, 
he was unable to leave home. He 
has been called upon many times to 
lead his party in political campaigns, 
having been twice its candidate for 
governor, and three times its candi- 
date for congress. His war record is 
an honorable one, as is attested by 
the special act of congress, July 21, 
1892, which recognized his great ser- 
vices to his country. 


HON. CYRUS H. LITTLE. 


As a presiding officer New Hamp- 
shire has seen but few men in recent 
years who were the equals of Hon. 
Cyrus Harvey Little, of Manchester. 
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In the convention he did excellent 
service when called upon to direct 
the course of debate as chairman of 
the committee of the whole. On the 
floor he was no less efficient, being 
ready in debate and logical in argu- 
ment. Mr. Little comes of one of 
the oldest and most respected families 
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Manchester, and in the Boston Uni- 
versity Law school. Upon being ad- 
mitted to the bar he opened an office 
in Manchester and at once took a 
prominent place among the members 
of his profession in that city. In poli- 
tics Mr. Little is a Republican, and 
has been influential in the councils of 


Hon. Cyrus H. Little 


in Merrimack county. 
cated in the public schools of Sutton, 
his native town, and prepared for 
Bates college at the New Hampton 


He was edu- 


Literary institution. In 1884 he 
was graduated from Bates, receiving 
the A. B. degree. After being in 
mercantile life for several years he 
studied law with Hon. James F. 
Briggs and Hon. Oliver E. Branch, of 


the party and on the stump. From 
1885-’89, he served on the school 
board of Sutton, and in 1896 he was 
chosen a member of the house of rep- 
resentatives from Ward 3, Manches- 
ter. During the session of the fol- 
lowing year he was active in that 
body, serving as a member of the 
committees on judiciary and journal 
of the house. Two years later, at 
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the session of 1899, he was a member 
of the committees on judiciary, na- 
tional affairs and rules. At the ses- 
sion of 1go1 he was the unanimous 
choice of his party for speaker. 
Having received the election, he 
made an enviable record in that posi- 
tion, a fact which 


is fresh in the 


minds of all who are familiar with 
public affairs in the state during the 
past few years. 


HON. IRVING W. DREW. 


Hon. Webster Drew, of 
Lancaster, was one of the ablest and 
best-known members of the conven- 
tion, serving as a member of the 


committee on bill of rights and exe- 


Irving 
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cutive department. Although he has 
been active in politics, it is mainly in 
the practice of his profession that he 
is known. The law firm, Drew, 
Jordan & Buckley, of which he is 
the senior member, is well known 
throughout New England, the other 


members of the firm being Hon. 


Chester B. Jordan, the present gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, and Gen- 
eral William P. Buckley. 

Mr. Drew was born at Colebrook, 
New Hampshire, January 8, 1845. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth 
college in the class of 1870, and has 
since received the degree of A. M. 
In November, 1871, he was admitted 
to the bar and immediately began 
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the practice of law at Lancaster. He 
was a member of the state senate in 
1883. In politics, he is now a Repub- 
lican, but until 1896 acted with the 
Democrats. As a delegate to the 
Democratic National convention of 
1896, he earnestly opposed the 
“Chicago platform,” and was one of 
the body of delegates that formally 
withdrew from the convention after 
its adoption. He is a Knight Tem- 
plar and an Odd Fellow. He takes 
a loyal interest in the Protestant 
Episcopal church, schools, and other 
progressive public works of his town 
and state. Mr. Drew married Caro- 
line Hatch Merrill. They have three 
children, two sons and a daughter. 





Hon. George E. Bales 


HON. GEORGE E. BALES. 


The town of Wilton sent to the 
convention its best-known citizen and 
only lawyer, Hon. George E. Bales. 
He is a native of that town hav- 
ing been born there, September 14, 
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1862. He was educated in the public 
schools, Francestown academy, Phil- 
lips Exeter academy, at Harvard 
university, where he took a special 
course, and at the Boston University 
Law school, from which he was grad- 
uated in the class of 1888. He has 
served two terms in the legislature, 
being a member of the judiciary com- 
mittee in each, and has been town 
treasurer, member of the school board, 
and moderator. Mr. Bales is a Dem- 
ocrat and has been for a number of 
years active in the councils of the 
party. In 1896 he was a member of 
the National convention, and at the 
last election he was the candidate of 
the party for congress against Hon. 
Frank D. Currier. He is a Mason, 
being a member of Clinton lodge of 
Wilton, King Solomon chapter of 
Milford, Israel Hunt council and St. 
George commandery of Nashua. He 
is also a member of Laurel lodge of 
Odd Fellows, and has been grand 
patron of the grand chapter of the 
Eastern Star. He attends the Uni- 
tarian church. 


HON. JAMES F. BRIGGS. 


Hon. James F. Briggs, a member 
of the convention from Manchester, 
was born in Bury, Lancashire, Eng- 
land, but when he was only two 
years old his parents moved to Ash- 
land, where he passed his early days. 
In addition to the education received 
in the public schools, he studied at 
Newbury, Vt., and at Tilton semi- 
nary. Having read law with several 
well known attorneys of the state, he 
was admitted to practice in 1851. In 
1857-1858, and 1859 he served as 
a member of the legislature from 
Hillsborough. When the war broke 
out he volunteered his services and 
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Hon. James F. Briggs 


afterwards rose to the 1ank of quar- 
termaster of New Hampshire volun- 
teers. In 1874 he was again a mem- 
ber of the house of representatives 
from Manchester, and in 1876 of the 
constitutional convention. A _ year 
later he was nominated for congress- 
man, a position which he held three 
terms, being elected by increasing 
majorities each time. Since that 
time he has served three terms in 
the legislature, being speaker of the 
house in 1897. Since 1871 he has 
practised law in Manchester except 
when his public duties demanded his 
attention. He is also interested in a 
number of banking and other finan- 
cial institutions in that city: 


ELMER E. WOODBURY. 


One of the more active members of 
the convention was Elmer E. Wood- 


bury, member from Woodstock, 
where he was born, February 27, 
1865. Mr. Woodbury was especially 


interested in all matters pertaining 
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to representation in the legislature. 
His resolution upon this subject was 
the first to be introduced, and was 
made the basis of much of the discus- 
sion which ensued. 

Mr. Woodbury was educated in the 
public schools of his native town and 
at Franconia. At an early age he 
went to Concord, where he resided 
about ten years. In the spring of 
1895 he removed to his native town, 
where he has since made his home. 
He has served his town as clerk for 
two years, and is a member of the 
school board at the present time. 
He is much interested in the de- 
velopment and encouragement of the 
rural districts, and has contributed 
much to papers and magazines upon 
the subject. Many will remember 
him as ‘‘Justus Conrad,’’ the pen 
name under which his articles have 
appeared. He isa firm friend of the 
Old Home Week, and is vice-presi- 
dent of the association for Grafton 
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county. In the convention he was a 
member of the committee on legisla- 
tive department, before which many 


important measures were brought. 
HON. CHANNING FOLSOM. 


Dover sent to the convention Chan- 
ning Folsom, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for New Hampshire, a 
man whom that city always delights 
to honor. Mr. Folsom is not a na- 
tive of Dover, having been born in 
Newmarket, June 1, 1848, but he 
has devoted many years to the 
schools of that city and is everywhere 
counted a Dover man. He first went 
there in 1874 to become principal of 
the Belknap grammar school, after 
having taught at Sandwich, Mass., 


Amesbury, Mass., and Portsmouth. 
He remained three years, at the ex- 
piration of which time he became a 
teacher in the Eliot school, Boston. 
Five years later he returned to Dover 
as superintendent of schools, a posi- 
tion which he held until his field of 
labor was broadened by Governor 
Ramsdell in 1898, through his ap- 
pointment to his present position. 
He has since been re-appointed by 
Governor Rollins and by Governor 
Jordan. Mr. Folsom entered Dart- 
mouth with the class of 1870, but on 
account of weak eyes was forced to 
leave at the close of his sophomore 
year. Since that time he has been 
given his diploma in course, and in 
1885 his alma mater conferred upon 
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him the degree of A. M. 


Mr. Fol- 
som is greatly interested in secret so- 
cieties. 


In Masonry he has received 
the thirty-second degree, and was for 
three master of Israel Paul 
lodge of Dover. He isa member of 
Dover grange, and was its first mas- 
ter. He is also a member of several 
other organizations. In 1870 he 
married Miss Ruth Savage of New- 


market. They have five children. 


years 


HON. EDWIN F. JONES. 


Edwin F. Jones, of Manchester, 
took a prominent part in the proceed- 
ings of the convention. In the de- 
bates he was listened to with much 
interest and received many compli- 


ments upon the excellent manner in 
G.M.-3 





which he presided over the commit- 
tee of the whole. Mr. Jones is a 
Manchester man in every sense of 
the word, having been born there 
April 19, 1859, and having been for 
nineteen years in the practice of law 
in that city. He is now a member of 
the firm of Brown, Jones & Warren. 
He was educated in the public 
schools of the city and graduated 
from Dartmouth college in the class 
of 1880. The year following his 
graduation he was elected assistant 
clerk of the house of representatives. 
Two years later he became clerk, 
and in 1885 was reélected. He has 
been treasurer of Hillsborough coun- 
ty, and was for twelve years city 
solicitor of Manchester, finally de- 
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clining reélection. He is a Knight 


Templar and an Odd Fellow. He 
married Nora F. Kennard of Man- 
chester, December 21, 1887, and 


their only child, Rebecca, died Oc- 
tober 26, 1902. Mr. Jones has been 
one of the most active Republicans in 
the state. From 1880 to 1900 he was 
on the stump in every election and 
did efficient work. In September, 
1900, he was called upon to act as 
chairman of the state convention of 
his party, and presided with dignity 
and grace. None deny that 
should he desire to obtain political 
preferment still further, there is a 


brilliant future before him. 


can 


HON. ALFRED R. EVANS. 

Alfred Randall Evans, of Gorham, 
March 21, 
1849, son of Otis Evans and Martha 
D. (Pinkham) 
grandfather served under Washing- 
ton at Cambridge, and his mother’s 
father, Capt. Daniel Pinkham, built 
the Pinkham Notch road in the 
White Mountains. He attended the 
common schools, Lancaster academy, 
Nichols Latin school, connected with 
Bates college, Lewiston, Me., and 
was graduated from Dartmouth col- 
lege in the class of 1872. In April, 
1875, he was admitted to the Cods 
County bar, and has practised in 
Gorham since. He was a member of 
the New Hampshire legislature from 
Shelburne in 1874, 1875, and 1878. 
He was chosen president of the Ber- 
lin National bank, the first national 
bank organized in New Hampshire 
on the Androscoggin river, upon its 
organization, February 18, 1891, and 
held the office until his resignation 
after ten years of service. On Janu- 


was born in Shelburne, 


Evans. His great- 
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ary 1, 1895, he was appointed judge 
of probate for Coos county, which 
office he still holds. He was nomi- 
nated by both political parties, and 
received every ballot cast for delegate 
to the 


constitutional convention of 


1902. He is now president of the 
Gorham Five Cent Savings bank at 
Gorham, an honorary member of the 
New Hampshire Veterans’ associa- 
tion, and a member of the New 
Hampshire club of Boston. He at- 
tends the Congregational church, and 
is a thirty-second degree Mason. In 


politics he isa Republican. June 1, 
1880, he was married to Dora J. 
Briggs. 
JESSE M. BARTON. 
Although one of the youngest 


members of the convention, Jesse M. 
Barton, of Newport, was one of the 
most prominent. Mr. Barton made a 
strong fight for the town system of 
representation in the legislature, and 
was one of those who favored keeping 
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the minimum number of inhabitants 
required for the first representative at 
600. To him is due a great deal of 
credit for his labors, in behalf of the 
system and its supporters will, un- 
Mr. 
Barton is a self-made young man, hav- 
ing worked his way through Kimball 
Union academy and Dartmouth col- 
lege, from which he was graduated 
in the class of 


doubtedly, remember his efforts. 


This he ac- 
Af- 


1892. 
complished largely by teaching. 





Jesse M. Barton 


ter graduation he continued to teach, 
holding a position as principal of the 
Simonds Free High school at Warner. 
While teaching he took up the study 
of law and later attended the Boston 
University Law school. After being 
admitted to the bar he opened an 
office at Newport, his native town, 
and has built up a very lucrative 
business, considering the short time 
he has been in practice. Mr. Bar- 
ton is a stalwart Republican, and is 
a Mason. 


w 
wn 


JOSEPH MADDEN. 


Joseph Madden was one of the 
members of the minority party in the 
state who had seats in the conven- 
tion. He was a delegate from Ward 
5, Keene, in which city he has a law 
office and is enjoying a rapidly in- 
creasing practise. Mr. Madden is a 
Yorker by birth, his native 
town being Central Bridge, where 
he was born July 1, 1866. He was 
educated at the Keene High school. 
He studied law in the office of Don 
H. Woodward of that city, and was 
admitted to the bar March 13, 1899. 
In 1901 


New 


he was elected a member of 
the city council and at the last elec- 
tion was chosen a delegate to the 
constitutional convention. In that 
body he served as a member of the 
committee on bill of rights and exe- 
cutive department, and was one of 
the few men who were honored by 
being called to the chair to preside 
in committee of the whole. 





Madden 


Joseph 
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HON. SAMUEL W. EMERY. 


Hon. Samuel W. Emery, of Ports- 
mouth, was born in that city, March 
30, 1863, and has for a long time 
been prominent in municipal affairs 
and in Rockingham county politics. 
He was admitted to the New Hamp- 
shire bar in April, 1884, and 
built up a large and lucrative prac- 
tise, largely corporation 
Although he has always persistently 


has 


business. 





a candidate for 


refused to become 
public office, the people of the city 


have many times showed their con- 
fidence in his integrity and ability by 
electing him to positions of trust. 
The year following his admission to 
the bar he was elected city solicitor. 
He was reélected in 1886, 1887, 1888, 
and 1890. From 1887 to 1891 he 
was county solicitor of Rockingham 
county. Since December, 1894, he 
has been judge of the municipal 
court. He is now a member of the 
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board of water commissioners, hav- 
ing been elected May 10, 1901. He 
has been senior warden and worship- 
ful master of Evening Star lodge, 
No. 37, A. F. & A. M., and was for 
several years worthy patron of the 
order of the Eastern Star connected 


with that body. 
HENRY F. DORR. 


Henry F. Dorr, a well-known hotel 
keeper and lumberman of Sandwich, 





Henry F. D 


was a member of the convention. 
Mr. Dorr has been proprietor of the 
Sandwich house for years. Some 
time ago he purchased the Asquam, 
the popular hostelry located on Shep- 
ard hill in Holderness. Since his 
purchase the house has enjoyed an 
excellent patronage from a high class 
Mr. Dorr has 
been a lifelong resident of Sandwich, 
where he was born, November 5, 
1852. Although affiliated with the 


Democratic party, which has been in 


of summer visitors. 
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the minority in the town during the 
greater part of the time, he has been 
an office holder almost continually 
1891. In that year he was 
member of the board of 
selectmen. He was reelected in 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1898, and 
1902. He represented his town in 


since 
elected a 
1895, 1896, 
the legislatures of 1897 and 1899, and 
was accorded an election to the con- 
stitutional convention without oppo- 
sition. In fraternal circles he is a 
Mason, an Odd Fellow, and a mem- 
ber of the Grange. For some years 
he has been interested in real estate, 
having purchased more 
hundred thousand acres of timber 
land now owned by the White Moun- 
tain Paper Co. 


than one 


EDWIN BURBANK PIKE. 


Among the public-spirited citizens 
of New Hampshire, Edwin Burbank 
Pike, of Pike 
of Haverhill, holds a leading place. 


Station, in the town 


Mr. Pike is one of that class of men 
who have risen from the ranks to a 
commanding position in the business 
world, his success coming from con- 
hard coupled 
natural abilities of a high order. 


tinuous work with 
He 
usual school 
and for a few terms at- 
tended the Haverhill and Newbury, 
Vt., but at the 


eighteen years he 


received the common 


education 
academies, age of 
volunteered his 
and was 


services assigned to the 


supply and railroad department of 
the Union army in the War of the 
Rebellion, where he passed the fol- 
lowing two years, thus cutting off his 
opportunities for further 
training. 


academic 
After the war he was en- 
gaged as a commercial traveler for 
some years, but he became satisfied 
that there were great opportunities 


3 


in the manufacture of scythe stones. 
His brother, A. F. Pike, was already 
in this business, and the two asso- 
ciated themselves together under the 
firm name of the A. F. Pike Mfg. Co. 
In 1889, owing to changes and addi- 
tions to the business, the Pike Manu- 
facturing Co. was incorporated, and 
in 1891 E. B. Pike became its presi- 
dent, which position he has filled 
since. Atthe present time the com- 
pany practically owns the village of 





Pike Station, besides many thousand 
acres of wood and timber land in that 
vicinity. The concern has, in addi- 
tion to the central plant, a mill at 
Littleton and another at Evansville, 
Vt., a large mill and other real estate 
at Hot Springs, Ark., with ware- 
houses, quarries, and timberlands in 
Indiana, Ohio, New 
York, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 


Massachusetts, 


Scotland, and other European coun- 
tries. It has agencies in all parts of 


Europe as well as in this country 
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and practically controls the entire 
business of the world in this line. 
Mr. Pike is a member of the Haver- 
hill Congregational church, the New 
Hampshire Historical society, the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ club 
of Philadelphia, vice-president of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers of the United States, a 
member of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ association, the Hard- 
ware club of New York city, and of 
the Patrons of Husbandry. 


HON. DANIEL J. DALEY. 


Daniel James Daley, of Berlin, was 
born in Lancaster, January 27, 1858. 
He attended the common schools of 


his native town aud subsequently had 
the advantage of an academical train- 
ing. At the age of twenty-two he 
began the study of law, pursuing his 
legal studies until March, 1885, when 
he was admitted tothe bar. He im- 
mediately established himself at Ber- 
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lin, practising alone until February 
1, 1891, when he formed a partner- 
ship with Herbert I. with 
whom he is still associated. In 
1882, Mr. Daley was a member of 
the board of supervisors of Lancas- 
ter, and in 1883 was chairman of 
that board. In 1886-—'87 he served 
as town treasurer of Berlin and sub- 
sequently 


Goss, 


served several 


moderator. In 


years as 
1888 he was nomi- 
nated for county solicitor for Coos 
county, and was elected by a large 
majority. He was nominated to suc- 
ceed himself in 1890 and elected, 
running ahead of his ticket. Owing 
to the press of other business he de- 
clined a renomination in 
politics Mr. Daley is 


1892. In 
a Democrat. 
He is president of the People’s Build- 
ing and Loan association, a position 
which he has held since the organi- 
zation of the association eleven years 
ago. He is a director and president 
of the Berlin Heights Addition Land 
Co., and for a great many years has 
been a director in and president of 
the Berlin Water Co. He was one 
of the promoters of the Berlin Street 
Railway corporation, and until re- 
cently a director in and president of 
that corporation, and also is now a 
director of the Northern Electric Co. 
of Auburn, Me. He has been a di- 
rector and president of the Groveton 
National bank and of the Berlin Na- 
tional bank. To the energy and per- 
severance of Mr. Daley is due the 
construction and equipment in Ber- 
lin in 1896 of one of the largest shoe 
factories in New England. He was 
a member of the committee to secure 
and draft the city charter of Berlin 
and has for the past three years been 
one of its councilmen. In November 
he was elected to the constitutional 
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convention being the candidate of 
both the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican parties. 


HON. TYLER WESTGATE. 
Tyler Westgate was born in En- 


field, December 2, 1843. His great- 


grandfather, 
Rhode 
1778. 


John 
Island to Plainfield, 
Nathaniel W. West- 
gate, father of the subject of this 
sketch, educated at Kimball 
Union academy and admitted to the 
bar at Newport in 1827. He settled 
at Enfield, where he practised suc- 
He was 
appointed register of probate in 1856, 


Westgate, came 
from 
about 


was 


cessfully for thirty years. 


at which time he removed to Haver- 
hill. 
S. Berry as judge of probate, when 


Later he succeeded Nathaniel 


the latter became governor in 1861. 
He married Louise Tyler, a daughter 
of Austin Tyler of Claremont, and 
granddaughter of Col. Benjamin Ty- 
ler of Wallingford, Conn. Tyler 
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Westgate received his education at 
the Haverhill and Kimball Union 
academies, and was graduated from 
the latter in 1864. He was assistant 
clerk of the supreme court of Grafton 
county from April 11, 1865, to April 
1, 1871, and register of probate from 
April 7, 1871, to July, 1874, and 
again from August, 1876, to June, 
In 1876-'77 he was clerk of 
the New Hampshire senate. He 
was postmaster at Haverhill from 
1881—’85, and was again made regis- 
ter of probate in July, 1889, holding 
the office until 1890, when he was 
made judge of probate, a position 
which he still holds. He was a dele- 
gate from Haverhill to the constitu- 
tional convention of 1902, his name 
appearing on both the Republican 
and Democratic tickets. 


1879. 


HON. JASON H. DUDLEY. 


Hon. Jason H. Dudley, delegate 
from Colebrook, is a native of Han- 
over, where he was born November 
24, 1842. 
schools of 


He attended the common 
that town studied 
with private tutors until 1858, when 
the Chandler Scientific 
In the following year he 


and 
he entered 
school. 
became a student at Dartmouth col- 
lege from which he was graduated in 
the class of 1862. For several years 
after graduation he was engaged in 
teaching, first as principal of the 
Colebrook academy, and later as 
principal of Phillips academy, Dan- 
ville, Vt., and at the academy at 
West Randolph, Vt. While teach- 


ing he studied law and upon being 


admitted to the bar in 1867 began 
the practice of his profession at Cole- 
brook, where he has been located 
ever since and where he has enjoyed 


an extensive business. His first 
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political office was that of town clerk 
in 1869. He continued to hold the 
position during the two following 
years, at the expiration of which he 
was made superintendent of schools, 
holding the position for three years. 
He was county solicitor from 1878 to 
1888, and representative to the legis- 
lature in 1889. In 1891 he was sena- 
tor from District No. 1, and had an 
excellent record in that body. He 


Hon. Jason H. Dudley 


has been a trustee of the State Nor- 
mal school and the New Hampshire 
Agricultural college. He is an Odd 
Fellow and a Knight of Pythias. 
For thirty years he has been chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Cole- 
brook academy, ‘and is a trustee of 
Colebrook Guaranty Savings bank. 


CAPT. ARTHUR THOMPSON. 


Capt. Arthur Thompson, delegate 
from Warner, is a veteran of two 
wars, the great Rebellion and the 


Spanish war. It is hardly necessary 
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in this sketch to relate all the facts 
regarding his eventful career, inas- 
much as they are well known to the 
people of Hampshire. Mr. 
Thompson was born in Warner, 
June 24, 1844. On his mother’s side 
he is of one of the oldest and most 
favorably families in this 
country and Europe. He traces his 
ancestry in this line back to Adam 
Bartelott, who was at the battle of 
Hastings with William the Con- 
queror in 1066, and whose faithful- 
ness and bravery was recognized by 
the king, a large estate in Essex 
being conferred upon him after the 
conquest. Of the same family was 
Sir Walter Bartelott, recently a mem- 
ber of the English parliament, and 
Major Bartelott, who was with Stan- 
ley on his expedition into Central 
Africa and laid down his life there in 
the interest of the advancement of 
knowledge of that wild country. On 
this side of the Atlantic, Josiah Bart- 
lett, who was one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence and 


New 


known 


the first president of New Hamp- 
shire after the Revolution, is also a 
member of the same family. Mr. 
Thompson’s great-grandfather, Sim- 
eon Bartlett, was a brother of the 
latter, and served as chairman of 
the New Hampshire Committee of 
Safety during the Revolution. Mr. 
Thompson has been a manufacturer 
and merchant in Warner for 


years, 


many 
been interested in 
manufacturing in other states. He 
has never sought political office, but 
has served as a member of the school 
board of his town, member of the 
board of supervisors and chairman of 
the board of selectmen. When a 
young man he enlisted in the Union 
army and served through the war, 


and has 
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occupying many responsible places. 
Mr. Thompson was appointed cap- 
tain and assistant quartermaster of 
volunteers by President McKinley in 
May, 1898, and served as chief quar- 
First 
Army Corps, and was later selected 


termaster, Second division, 


from the large number of quartermas- 


4 


ters at Chickamauga to take charge 
of the great depot of supplies at that 
point. He held this position for four 
months, having over a million dollars 
in government supplies and funds in 
his hands and at one time over ten 
He 


furnished railroad transportation to 


thousand animals in his corrals. 


their homes to six thousand conval- 
escent soldiers, besides shipping to 
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their states and to Cuba the entire 
army at Chickamauga. Later by di- 
rection of the secretary of war Cap- 
tain Thompson was in charge of the 
transports, Sherman, Sheridan, and 
Terry, taking the latter to Cuba, 
where he served five months. Re- 
turning to Warner in 1899, he re- 


constructed and enlarged a building, 
which he owned in that town, for a 
summer hotel of fifty rooms, naming 
it the Colonial Inn. The hotel has 
been filled to overflowing the past 
four seasons, and is one of the most 
successful summer hotels in New 
As a member of the 
convention Captain Thompson intro- 


duced the to strike the 


Hampshire. 


resolution 
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word ‘‘ male’’ from the constitution, 
thus giving the right of suffrage to 
women. The resolution was adopted 
by a large majority, and will be sub- 
mitted to the people for their action. 


REV. DAVID H. EVANS. 


Rev. David H. Evans, delegate 
from North Hampton, was born at 





Rev. Dav H Eva 


Little Falls, N. Y., in He 
was educated at the Little Falls high 
school, Phillips Andover academy, 
Williams college, where he gradu- 
ated in the class of 1890, and at the 
Yale Divinity school. 
For four years after leaving college 
he taught, being an instructor in 
Latin and Greek one year at Low- 


1869. 


University 


ville (N. Y.) seminary, one year at 
the New York Military institute at 


Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, and _ two 
years at the Canandaigua Boys’ 
academy. In 1898 he was installed 


as minister of the Congregational 
church at North Hampton, where he 
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has since remained, although he has 
had several flattering invitations to 
go elsewhere. At the solicitation of 
the Democratic party he became its 
candidate for delegate to the consti- 
tutional convention and was elected, 
this being the only public office he 
has ever held. In 1898 Mr. Evans 
married Cornelia Cobb 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Draper of 
At present he 
is secretary of the Piscataqua Con- 
gregational club. 


MAJOR FRANK W. RUSSELL. 
Major Frank Webster Russell, of 


Plymouth, held a seat in the conven- 





Ma Frank W.R 


tion, it being his first political office. 
Major Russell has long been inter- 
ested in military affairs. In 1868, 
when twenty-one years of age, he was 
graduated the United States 
Military academy at West Point. 
From the date of his graduation to 
1872 he served inthe Sixth United 
States Cavalry as second lieutenant. 


from 
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From 1884-’89 he was a member of 
the New Hampshire National guard, 
and also from 
time. 


1898 to the present 
At the breaking out of the 
Spanish War he enlisted in the First 
regiment, New Volun- 
1898, he 
He was mustered 
out of the service October 31, 


Hampshire 
teer Infantry, and, July 2, 
was made major. 
18935. 
Two of his sons were with him in 
this regiment during the war. The 
eldest, William W., was a private 
and quartermaster-sergeant of Co. K, 
regimental sergeant-major and sec- 


ond lieutenant of Co. A, and has 
also served an enlistment of three 
years in the New Hampshire Na- 


tional Guard. Another son, George 
M., is now a second lieutenant in the 
Fourteenth United States Cavalry. 
Major Russell is interested in a gen- 
eral Ply- 
Web- 
He is a Repub- 


merchandise business at 
mouth, the firm name being 
ster, Russell & Co. 
lican. He has been a Mason since 
1897, and has attained the Scottish 
Rite degrees. He attends the Con- 
gregational church. 


GEORGE A. WORCESTER. 


George A. Worcester, who was a 
member of the convention from Mil- 
ford, was born in Greenland, June 5, 
1852. In 1865 he entered the em- 
ploy of David Heald of Milford, the 
well-known furniture manufacturer. 
He continued in the employ of Mr. 
Heald period of 
twenty-five years, retiring in 


for a than 


more 
1890. 
For the past few years he has de- 
voted what time he could spare from 
his many official duties to the electri- 
cal business. From his youth he 
has been connected with the Baptist 
church. He served as clerk of the 


church at Milford for ten years, and 
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for the past seventeen years has been 
clerk of the Milford Baptist asso- 
ciation, which consists of eighteen 
churches of that denomination in the 
southern part of the state. He is 
also a trustee, and was, for the past 
two years, president of 


the New 


Hampshire Baptist convention. Ever 
interested in the welfare of his town 





of the 

He 
was also one of the first to make a 
move in the matter of having a his- 


he was one of the promoters 
Milford Improvement society. 


tory of the town published and as- 
sisted greatly in the work. He was 
secretary of the committee having 
the celebration of the centennial of 
the town in charge. He is a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Histori- 
cal society and of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. In he 
was elected a member of the board of 
of selectmen, serving two years at 


that time. 


1892 


He was again elected in 
1896, and still holds the position. 
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THOMAS F. JOHNSON. 


From Colebrook came Thomas F. 
Johnson, one of the leading lawyers 
of Coos county, where he holds the 
respect of the entire populace. Mr. 
Johnson cannot be called a politician, 





Thomas F 


for he never seeks political prefer- 
ment. Although a strong Republi- 
can he has never asked for favors 
from that party. He was promi- 
nently mentioned for a judgeship on 
the supreme bench a few years ago, 
and a petition circulated in his be- 
half received the signature of every 
business man in his town, both con- 
gressmen, fifteen out of the twenty- 
four state senators, all the members 
of the legislature from his county, 
and the greater 
members of the 


proportion of the 
bar, a fact which 
was very gratifying to him, as well it 
might be. Mr. Johnson was born in 
Pittsburg in 1848. In his early days 
he had a hard struggle against ill 


health and limited finances, but suc- 
ceeded in fitting himself for college 
at Colebrook academy, and would 
have entered at the age of twenty- 
three had it not been for a severe 
attack of pneumonia which ren- 
dered it impossible for him to at- 
tend a higher institution of learning. 
Shortly afterwards he went West, 
where he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Upon his return 
East, in 1875, he took up the prac- 
tice of his profession at Colebrook. 
He has been for many years a mem- 
ber of the school board of that town, 
and is president of Colebrook Guar- 
anty Savings bank. He has been 
senior warden and worshipful master 
of Evening Star lodge, F. & A. M. 


GEORGE I. MC ALLISTER. 


George I. McAllister, a son of 
Jonathan and Caroline (Choate) Mc- 
Allister, was born in Londonderry, 
December 11, 1853; 
Pinkerton 


was a student at 
academy, Derry; gradu- 
ated from Kimball Union academy at 
Meriden in 1873 and from the Chand- 
ler Scientific department of Dart- 
mouth college in 1877; studied law 
with Hon. David Cross and Hon. 
Henry E. Burnham; was admitted 
to the bar in 1881, and has since 
practised his profession in Manches- 
ter, where he resides. He was a 
partner of Judge Burnham for about 
three years. Hon. Calvin Page ap- 
pointed him a deputy collector of in- 
ternal revenue on November 1, 1885, 
and he performed the duties of that 
office until December 1, 1889. 

He was a Democrat until the presi- 
dential campaign of 1896, when he 
disagreed with the majority of the 
Democratic party on the silver issue, 
and has since been a Republican. 
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Mr. McAllister is a great reader of 
books and magazines, and has deliv- 
ered addresses on many public oc- 
casions. 

He has been grand master of the 
Grand Lodge of Free Masons, and 
grand commander of the Grand Com- 
mandery of Knights Templar in this 
state; has received the thirty-third 
degree in the Supreme Council of the 
Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite of 
the Northern Masonic jurisdiction ; 
is a trustee of the Masonic home, 
and is a member of Oak Hill lodge 
of Odd Fellows, Security lodge An- 
cient Order of United Workmen, 
Manchester Historic association, and 





George |. McAllister 


the Manchester Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 

He married Mattie M., daughter 
of Hon. John M. and Susan E. 
Hayes, December 22, 1886, and has 
two children, Bertha Hayes McAllis- 
ter and Harold Cleveland McAllis- 
ter. 


GEORGE E. FAIRBANKS. 


George E. Fairbanks, delegate 
from the town of Cornish, was one 
of the active workers in the interest 
of the town system of representation, 
believing it for the interest of the 





George 


E. Fairbanks 


state that the towns should hold their 
present influence in the legislature, 
and be independent of each other in 
He 
preferred, however, to do his work in 
a quiet but no less effective manner. 
Mr. Fairbanks was born in Cornish, 
December 18, 1854, and has always 
been an active worker for what he 
considered the interest of his town. 
He was appointed postmaster at 
South Cornish, April 15, 1878, a 
position which he has held ever 
since. He is an active Granger, be- 
ing overseer of Cornish grange, a 
member of Sullivan County Pomona 
grange, the New Hampshire State 
grange, and the National grange. 


choosing their representatives. 
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He is a justice of the peace and does 
considerable that line. 
moderator of the 
Cornish school district in 1895 and 
of the town in 1898 and still holds 
both positions. 


business in 
He was elected 


He is at the present 
time a member of the board of health 
and a library trustee. Mr. Fairbanks 
is a merchant doing a good business, 
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ence 
time 


was felt throughout the entire 
the convention was in session, 
but more especially during the dis- 
cussion of the subject of representa- 
tion, in which he took a prominent 
part, being one of those who favored 
the town system. He was a member 
of the committee on judicial depart- 
ment. Mr. Hamblett stands in the 








and is quite extensively engaged in 
the manufacture of cider vinegar. 
HON. CHARLES J. HAMBLETT. 
Hon. Charles J. Hamblett of 
Nashua, who holds the responsible 
position of United States district at- 
torney for New Hampshire, was a 
member of the delegation from the 
second city. Mr. Hamblett’s influ- 








J. Hambiett 


front rank at the present time among 
the lawyers of the state. Possessing 
commanding abilities, he promises to 
become still more prominent as the 
years go by, and those who know 
him best predict for him a brilliant 
future. He is a Nashua man not 
only in sentiment and by residence, 
but by birth. A part of his early 
life was, however, passed at Milford, 
where he studied at the high school 
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and where he read law in the office 
of Hon. Robert M. Wallace. He 
was graduated from Francestown 
1883 and from 
University Law school in 1889. 


academy in Boston 
He 
opened an office at Nashua soon af- 
ter, and has since built up an excel- 
lent practice. Shortly after he was 
admitted to the bar he was elected 
city solicitor, and was reélected in 
1891, 1892, and 1893. 
of the New Hampshire 
senate in 1883 and 1885, as assistant 
clerk in 1887 and 1889, and as clerk 
in 1891 and 1893. In March, 1898, 
he was appointed United States dis- 
trict attorney by President McKin- 


He served as 
messenger 


ley, and has served in that capacity 
with ability from March 16 of that 
year to the present time. 


GEORGE R. STONE. 


George R. Stone, delegate from 
Franklin, was born in Andover, May 
1843. Mr. Stone attended the 
New Hampton Literary institution, 
and was graduated from Dartmouth 
college, with the degree of A. B., in 
the class of 1869. He studied law, 
was admitted to the bar, and has, 
during the past twenty-five years, 
been in practice at Franklin. In 
1870 he was chosen superintendent 
of schools in Andover, and in 1884 
he was elected a member of the 
board of education at Franklin and 
served seven years, being chairman 
of the board three years. He was 
elected treasurer of Merrimack coun- 
ty in 1886 and reélected the follow- 
ing year. Inthe house of represen- 
tatives of 1899 he was a member of 
the judiciary committee. In politics 
he has always been a Democrat. He 
was the candidate of that party for 


16, 
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councilor in the Fourth district in 
1894, and its candidate for senator in 
the Sixth district in 1896, but, the 
district being strongly Republican, 
he was defeated, although he ran 
ahead of his ticket in every town and 
ward. Mr. Stone is a Royal Arch 
Mason and is, at the present time, 
master of Meridian lodge of Frank- 


lin. He was married, January 6, 


George R. Stone 


1875, to Miss Ella M. Chandler of 
Waterville, Me. 


HON. STEPHEN S. JEWETT. 


Few young men of New Hampshire 
have had a more successful career 
than has Hon. Stephen S. Jewett, who 
was a member of the constitutional 
convention from Laconia. Mr. Jewett 
has been a successful lawyer and one 
of the most prominent politicians in 
the state for a number of years. He 
was born in that part of Gilford now 
included in the city of Laconia, Sep- 
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tember 18, 1858, and was educated 
in the public schools, by private 
tutoring, and in the office of Hon. 
Charles F. Stone, where he pursued 
his legal studies. At the age of 
twenty years he was prepared to take 
the bar examination, but the law re- 
quiring a man to have attained his 
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city, and state committees, becoming 
a member of the latter in 1884. He 
was secretary of the state committee 
in 1899, and chairman in 1892 and 
1894. In the latter capacity he was 
largely instrumental in saving the 
state to the Republican party when 
New Hampshire was rightly placed 





Hon 


Stepher 


majority before taking this examina- 
tion he was not allowed the privilege. 
One year later, however, he went be- 
fore the examiners and was admitted 
to the bar. Heis now a member of 
the firm of Jewett & Plummer, which 
has an excellent line of clients in the 
city on the lake. Mr. Jewett has 
always been greatly interested in 
politics. He has served on the town, 


S. Jewett 


in the doubtful column. Mr. Jewett 
served two terms as assistant clerk 
and two terms as clerk of the house 
of representatives. In 1894 he was 
elected to the legislature, and was 
chosen speaker, in which position 
he won new laurels. He has since 
served as a member of the state sen- 
ate, and has been much talked of as 
a candidate for congress. 
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HON. TRUE L. NORRIS. 


Hon. True L. Norris, editor and 
proprietor of the Portsmouth Z77mes 
and one of the best-known newspaper 
men in the state, was a member of 
the convention from Portsmouth. Mr. 
Norris was called to the chair to pre- 


side in the committee of the whole 
during the consideration of one of 
the most important questions which 
came before the convention, and ac- 
quitted himself with credit. He was 
a member of the committee on time 
and mode of submitting to the people 
the amendments proposed by the con- 
vention. Mr. 
Manchester. 


G.M.—4 


Norris is a native of 
In his youth he pre- 
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pared for Harvard college, but in- 
stead of entering that institution he 
enlisted in the Union army at the 
age of sixteen years, and served dur- 
ing the war. At the close of the war 


he studied law and was admitted to 
the Massachusetts bar in 1868. 
practised 


He 


successfully in Boston, 


Washington, and Concord, but in 
1882 retired from this profession to 
take up newspaper work. He has 
been a voluminous writer for many 
of the dailies, 1888 became 
editor of the Under Mr. 
Norris as editor and owner that pa- 
per has enjoyed an excellent period 
of prosperity, being a strong factor in 
New Hampshire journalism and poli- 


and in 
7 Ymes. 
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tics. Mr. Norris has been a lifelong 
Democrat, and has not only voted 
but used his every opportunity to 
build up the party in the state and 
nation. In 1896 he was chosen the 
New Hampshire member of the Dem- 
ocratic national committee, and is 
still serving in that capacity. He 
was elected a member of Governor 
John B. Smith’s council in 1892, but 
resigned a year later to accept the 
position of collector of customs for 
the district of New Hampshire, which 
position was offered to him by Presi- 


dent Cleveland. 
HON. GEORGE E. MILLER. 


Hon. George E. Miller, delegate 
from Pembroke, was born in Deer- 





Hon. George E. Miller 


field, October 30, 1850, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools and the 
Manchester Business college. He 
has been engaged in business at 
Suncook during the past twenty- 
four years as a member of the firm of 
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Simpson, Miller & Co. He was a 
member of the house of represen- 
tatives in 1897. In 1899 he was 
elected to the senate, in which body 
he had a good record for sound judg- 
ment and devotion to the public wel- 
fare. In politics he is a Republican. 
He is an Odd Fellow, a Mason, 
a Knight Templar, and a Mystic 
Shriner. He is a member of the 
New Hampshire club, and attends 
the Methodist church. He has been 
twice married, his present wife hav- 
ing been Miss Nellie Jones of Wo- 
burn, Mass. He served on the com- 
mittee on mileage in the convention. 


EDWARD C. NILES. 


One of the most active of the 
younger members of the convention 
was Edward C. Niles of the law firm 
of Sargent, Niles & Morrill, Con- 
cord. He introduced the amendment 
designed to make permanent the su- 
preme and superior courts, as at 
present organized, and was one of 
the most faithful supporters of that 
measure. Mr. Niles is a son of 
Bishop and Mrs. W. W. Niles, and 
was born March 28, 1865, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. He was educated in the 
public and private schools of Con- 
cord, at St. Paul’s school, and at 
Trinity college, from which he was 
graduated in 1887. He studied law 
in the office of Chase & Streeter, 
Concord, one year, and completed his 
law studies at Harvard University 
Law school, graduating in 1892, and 
being at once admitted to the bar. 
He began practise at Berlin and con- 
tinued there until 1896 when he went 
to Concord and has remained there 
since. He was a member of the 
school board and town clerk in the 
former place, and he served in the 
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common council of Concord since 
taking up his residence there. He 
is now a member of the Concord 
board of aldermen. In college he 
was a member of the Psi Upsilon 
fraternity, and had the distinction 


enjoying an occasional term of 
school. He finally went to New 
Hampton where he attended the 
academy in that town and fitted for 
college. He entered the class of 
1863, Dartmouth college, but in 





Edward C. Niles 


also of making Phi Beta Kappa. He 
is a Mason and belongs to the Uni- 
versity club and the Wonolancet club 
of Concord. He is also a member of 
the Protestant Episcopal church in 
that city. 


MAITLAND C. LAMPREY. 


Few men took a more active in- 
terest in the work of the convention 
or weighed the problems coming be- 
fore that body more carefully than 
did Maitland C. Lamprey of Con- 
cord. Mr. Lamprey has been a 
teacher by profession but has now 
retired from the active pursuit of that 
work and has taken up his residence 
in the Capital city. He was born in 
Groton, September 30, 1838, and 
passed his early days in farm work, 


Maitiand C. Lamprey 


1862 was suddenly informed that his 
brother, who was then serving an 
enlistment in the Union army, had 
been fatally wounded. Immediately 
he decided to volunteer his services 
and left college with the intention of 
enlisting in the same company and 
regiment of which his brother had 
been a member. Circumstances pre- 
vented his carrying this out to the 
letter, but he did enlist and went 
immediately to the front. He saw 
fighting at Butte a la Rose and at 
the siege and capture of Port Hud- 
son. But the southern swamps and 
climate were too much for his health 
and he was forced to return to his 
home in Concord. Since recovering 
his health sufficiently he has taught 
in Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, New 
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Rosecrans 


Hampshire, and Massachusetts, for 
sometime filling the chair of lan- 
guages at the Normal school at Em- 
poria, Kansas, and being principal 
of the academy at South Berwick, 
Maine. 


ROSECRANS W. PILLSBURY. 


In the constitutional convention of 
1889 the youngest member was Rose- 
crans W. Pillsbury of Londonderry. 
Thirteen years later he again repre- 
sented his town in a similar capac- 
ity, this time ‘with an 
efficiency 


increase in 

with his 
broader experience in public affairs. 
Since that time he has risen to a 
position among the best known busi- 
ness men and most active politicians 
in the state. Mr. Pillsbury is still a 
young man, not yet having reached 


commensurate 


W. Pillsbury 


He is a native of 
Londonderry, which has always been 
his home. 


his fortieth year. 


His education was ob- 
tained at Pinkerton academy, Dart- 
mouth college, and finally at the 
Boston University Law school. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1891, and 
practised for four years. Business, 
however, was more congenial, and be 
turned his attention to shoe manu- 
facturing in which he had had some 
experience, his father being one of 
the leaders in this line in the state. 
He is now in partnership with his 
father, the firm name being W. S. & 
R. W. In politics Mr. 
Pillsbury is a Republican, and he 
has been influential in party affairs 
both in the town and in the state. 
Immediately upon attaining his ma- 
jority he was elected moderator, and 


Pillsbury. 
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has served in that capacity ever 
since. In he was chosen a 
member of the legislature, and so 
well pleased were his constituents 
with his record that he was returned 
in 1879. He was a candidate for 
speaker before the Republican cau- 
cus that year but was defeated by 
ton. Frank D. Currier of Canaan, 
the present congressman the 
second district. Mr. Pillsbury is 
largely interested in agriculture, a 
fact which has led to his appoint- 
ment to the board of trustees of the 
New Hampshire Agricultural col- 
lege. Mr. Pillsbury is a Mason, be- 
ing a member of the Blue lodge, 
the consistory, and the commandery. 
He is also a Patron of Husbandry. 
He is prominent among shoe manu- 
facturers, and 


1897 


from 


is vice-president of 
the Shoe & Leather club of Boston. 
He is director of the Manchester 
National bank. In 1885 Mr. Pills- 
bury married Annie E., daughter of 
Horace P. Watts, of Manchester. 
They have two daughters and a son, 
the elder daughter, Maud, being a 


student at 


Abbott academy, Ando- 


ver. 


HON. IRA A. CHASE. 


Hon. Ira A. Chase, delegate from 
Bristol, is a native of that town, hav- 
ing been born there, March 25, 1854. 
He attended the public schools of the 
town and fitted for college at New 
Hampton Literary institution, gradu- 
ating in the class of 1872. Attend- 
ing Dartmouth he was graduated 
with the class of 1877. He read law 
in the office of Hon. Lewis W. Fling, 
of Bristol, and was admitted to prac- 
tice in 1881. He has been a member 
of the Bristol board of education, and 


has held other town offices. He was 
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chosen assistant clerk of the senate 
in 1883, and was advanced to the 
clerkship in 1885, being reélected in 
1889. In 1897 he was sent to the 
legislature from Bristol and served as 
chairman of the committee on re- 
vision of the statutes, and took a very 
prominent part in legislation. In 
1901 he was a member of the senate 
from the third district and was promi- 
nently mentioned for president of that 
body. He was chairman of the com- 


2 





Hon. Ira A. Chase 


mittee on revision of the statutes and 
served upon other prominent commit- 
tees. Mr. Chase is prominent in 
Masonry, having been an officer of 
the grand He is also a 
Knight of Pythias and a member of 
the Grange. 


lodge. 


HON. CHARLES C. ROGERS. 


Vermont has 


contributed many 
strong men to public life in New 
Hampshire. Among them is Hon. 


Charles C. Rogers, who served in the 
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convention from Tilton. Mr. Rogers 
was born in Bloomfield, Vt., August 
19, 1834, and passed his early days 
on a farm. He attended the com- 
mon schools and later enjoyed an 
academic training at Colebrook acad- 





Charles C. Rogers 


emy, at the Derby (Vt.) academy, 
and at Tilton seminary. At Derby 
he was a schoolmate of Bishop 
W. W. Niles and the late Ben Steele 
of Vermont. He read law with B. A. 
Rogers, who is now a clergyman at 
Houston, Tex. In 1858 he was ad- 
mitted to the New Hampshire bar. 
Since that time he has been a prac- 
titioner at Tilton (formerly Sanborn- 
ton Bridge) and is one of the most 
highly esteemed citizens of that town. 
He has been a justice of the peace 
since 1857. He served as superin- 
tending school committee for San- 
bornton before Tilton was set off 
from that town, and since that time 
he has been for many years a mem- 
ber of the board of education in 
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Union district, Tilton. He was so- 
licitor for Belknap county for six 
years, and has been town treasurer. 
In politics he has been for a long 
time identified with the Democratic 
party. 


HON. DAVID M. ALDRICH. 


Hon. David M. Aldrich, delegate 
from Whitefield, was born in that 
town, April 27, and has for 
many years been one of the most 
prominent men in that section of the 
county. His education was obtained 
in the public schools of the town. 


1835, 





Hon. David M. Aldrich 


His townsmen have honored him 
with many positions of trust includ- 
ing moderator, selectman, and col- 
lector of taxes. He has served as 
county commissioner for Coos. county 
and in 1883-’84 he was a member 
of the governor’s council. The mem- 
bers of this council are all living at 
the present time, a distinction en- 
joyed. by none of the official families 
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of the governors previous to that date 
and but few since. Hon. Amos C. 
Chase, of Kingston, who was one of 
Mr. Aldrich’s colleages at that time, 
served in the convention with him: 
Mr. Aldrich is an ardent Democrat 
and has been prominent in the coun- 
cils of that party. He is one of the 
oldest Masons in the state, having 
become a member of the order April 
27, 1858. He is a member of the 
Grange, and is a liberal in religion. 
He is married and has six children. 


HON. E. B. S. SANBORN. 


Hon. E. B. S. Sanborn was one of 
the Franklin delegation in the consti- 
tutional convention, serving on the 
committee on judicial department. 
The Franklin 
cluded ex-Chief Justice 
Hon. Edward G. Leach, Hon. 
R. Stone, and Omar A. 
one of the editors of the 
Franklin 7ranscript, making it one 
of the ablest from any city in the 
state. Mr. Sanborn is a_ lawyer, 
with an office in Franklin, where he 
enjoys an excellent and remunera- 
tive practice. He is an effective ad- 
vocate at the bar, and his deep 
knowledge of jurisprudence coupled 
with his close touch with men and 
affairs render him an able counselor. 
He was born at Canterbury, August 
11, 1833, and, like many other New 
Hampshire men of note, was educated 
at Dartmouth college, from which he 
was graduated inthe class of 1855. 
Having read law with Hon. George 
W. Nesmith, one of the best known 
lawyers in the state at that time, he 
was admitted to the barin 1857. In 
politics he is a Democrat, and is one 
of the most prominent members of 
the party in the state. He 


also in- 
Blodgett, 


delegation 


George 
Towne, 


has 
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served on the board of railroad com- 
missioners for a number of years, be- 
ing one of its most efficient members. 
He has had a wide legislative experi- 
ence, having been in the legislatures 
of 1873, 1874, 1879, 1881, 1883, 1889, 





Hon. Edward B. S. Sanborn 


At all these sessions he 
served on an important committee. 
He has been a member of the board 
of education in Franklin, and was at 
one time a trustee of the State Nor- 
mal school. 


and 1891. 


ALVIN F. WENTWORTH. 


Alvin F. Wentworth, one of the 
delegates from Plymouth, was born 
in Moultonborough, June 6, 1867. 
He was educated in the public 
schools of that town and was grad- 
uated from the New Hampton Lit- 
erary institution in the class of 1889. 
He studied law with Hon. Ellery A. 
Hibbard of Laconia, and, later, in 
the law department of the University 
of Michigan, graduating in the class 








on 
OV 


Aivin F. Wentwortt 


of 1892. He was admitted to the 
bar in that state the same year and 
in 1893 to the New Hampshire bar. 
In July, 1893, he opened an office at 
Plymouth and now enjoys an excel- 
lent business. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Plymouth board of edu- 
cation during the past nine years. 
In 1898 and 1902 he was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for solicitor of Graf- 
ton county, but the county being 
strongly Republican he was defeated. 
He is a member of Olive Branch 
lodge, F. & A. M., of Plymouth, of 
Pilgrim commandery, K. T., of Laco- 
nia, and of the Hus- 
bandry. He was married in Septem- 
ber, 1896, to Miss M. 
Plaisted of Ashland. 


Patrons of 


Blanche 


GEORGE W. CLYDE. 


George W. Clyde represented the 
town of Hudson in the convention. 
Mr. Clyde was especially interested 
in the initiative and referendum, and 
introduced an amendment providing 
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for its establishment. Mr. Clyde has 
been a resident of Hudson for the 
most of the time since he was two 
years of age. He is now thirty- 
seven years old; received his educa- 
tion in the schools of Hudson and 
McGaw institute, Reed's Ferry, 
Manchester Business college, Dean 
academy, and the Boston University 
Law school, from which was 
graduated in 1894. He was admit- 
ted to the bar in the spring of 1895, 
and since that time has been in active 
practice of the law with an office in 
Nashua. 


he 


He has been justice of the 
Hudson police court since its estab- 
lishment in 1896. In that capacity 
he has had occasion to examine into 
many phases of criminal procedure. 
He has served six years as a member 
of the board, and 
been active in all matters pertaining 
to the growth and prosperity of the 
He prominently men- 


tioned for the nomination for county 


Hudson school 


town. was 





George W. Clyde 
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solicitor at the last election. Heisa 
member of the Hudson lodge of Odd 
Fellows, the Hudson grange, and a 
member of the Nashua board of trade. 
He is a Republican, and attends the 
Methodist church. 


HON. JOHN SS. H. FRINK. 


Hon. John Samuel Hatch Frink was 
chosen a delegate to the convention 
from Greenland. Like many of the 
other able men in that body he was 
supported at the polls by both parties. 
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H. F 


Much to the regret of all he was pre- 
vented from being present by reason 
of illness until the last two days of 
the session. When he did appear 
his reception by the members of the 
convention was a warm and cordial 
one. On account of the feeble con- 
dition of his health Mr. Frink was 
unable to take any active part in the 
deliberations of the convention, thus 
unfortunately depriving the state of 
his mature judgment, wide experi- 
ence, aud commanding abilities. 
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George W. Stone 


GEORGE W. STONE. 


George W. Stone, of Andover, is 
one of the best known and most 
popular men in the Democratic party 
in the state. Being one of the most 
genial of men, his party, and, in fact, 
the people never fail to honor him 
whenever they have an opportunity, 
knowing that in whatever position he 
is placed he will serve with credit. 
Mr. Stone was born in Plymouth, 
November 11, 1857, but has lived in 
Andover since 1860. He was edu- 
cated at Colby academy, New Lon- 
don, graduating in 1874, and at 
Dartmouth college, from which he 
was graduated in 1878. He received 
his diploma from the law department 


of Boston university in 1882, and was 
immediately admitted to the bar. 
He began practice in 1883 as partner 
of Hon. John M. Shirley, and con- 
tinued with him until Mr. Shirley's 
death in 1887. Since that time he 
has carried on the business by him- 
self, enjoying an excellent practice. 
Mr. Stone was superintendent of 
schools in 1879 and 1880, and was on 
the board of education under the new 
school law for three years, 1886-—'88. 
He was a member of the house of 
representatives in 1885, and served 
on the important committee on judi- 
ciary. He was also a member of the 
committee of three that reported the 
valued policy insurance law. He 
was reelected to the legislature in 
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1887, and again served on the judi- 
ciary committee. At this session he 
was nominated as the Democratic 
candidate for speaker, which made 
him leader of the minority in the 
house. Mr. Stone is a member of 
Kearsarge lodge, No. 81, A. F. & 
A. M., of Andover. 


SECRETARY MADIGAN. 


Major Thomas H. Madigan, of Con- 
cord, was chosen secretary of the con- 
vention by a complimentary and de- 
cisive vote, and through the some- 
what protracted 


session performed 





Thomas H. Madigan, Jr 


the duties of the office with efficiency 
and ability. Major Madigan was 
born in Westfield, Mass., June 29, 
1872, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Cohoes, N. Y., the Me- 
chanicsville (N. Y.) academy, Troy 
Business college, and in _ private 
For some time, subsequent 
to leaving school, he was associated 


in business with his father, Thomas 


schools. 
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H. Madigan, a prominent contractor, 
and was identified with the building 
of several prominent railroads in the 
state. Deciding to take up the pro- 
fession of law he entered the office of 
E. C. Niles at Berlin as a student, 
and continued and completed his 
studies with Sargent, Hollis & Niles 
at Concord. He was admitted to the 
bar March 17, 1899, and has since 
practised in Concord. Major Madi- 
gan has taken an active interest in 
military affairs, and on May 26, 
1899, was commissioned judge-advo- 
cate of the New Hampshire National 
Guard, with the rank of major, and 
still holds that office. In politics 
Major Madigan has always been an 
active and enthusiastic Democrat. 
He was elected secretary of the 
Democratic State committee in 1900, 
and again in 1902, and in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of his office, 
through the two terms, manifested 
distinguished political and executive 
ability. 





L. Ashton Thorp. 
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LOUIS ASHTON THORP. 


The subject of this sketch, assist- 
ant secretary of the constitutional 
convention, was born in Manchester, 
December 7, 1876. He received his 
early education in the public schools 
of that city, and began the study of 
law in the office of Burnham, Brown 
& Warren at Manchester. Subse- 
quently he entered the Boston Uni- 
versity Law school, remaining two 
years, and was graduated from that 
institution in June last. Mr. Thorp 
was admitted to the New Hampshire 
bar in June, 1902, and is now prac- 
tising his profession at Manchester. 

In politics he is a pronounced Re- 
publican, and for several years past 
has appeared upon the stump for that 
party in different sections of the state, 
and has also achieved a reputation 
upon the lecture platform. 

In the session of the legislature for 
1899 he was elected messenger of the 
senate, and was assistant clerk of 
that body in rg01. At the present ses- 
sion he was unanimously reélected to 
the same position. 


SERGEANT-AT-ARMS LAW. 


The genial John K. Law, of New 
London, served as sergeant-at-arms 
of the convention as he did in the 
house of representatives of 1901, and 
is serving in the present house. Mr. 
Law was born at Franklin, August 
12, 1836. In his childhood his 
parents moved to Lowell, Mass., 
where he was educated in the public 
schools. In 1859 he went to Deer- 
field, from which town he enlisted in 
the Eleventh New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers as a sergeant. He served in 
this regiment in the Army of the Po- 
tomac under McClellan, Burnside, 
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and Hooker, two years, and was dis- 
charged in 1864 for disability. He 
saw fighting at the bloody battles of 
Sulphur Springs and Fredericksburg 
during his enlistment. After the 
war he was town clerk at Deerfield 
two years, and returned to 
Lowell, where he was engaged in 
setting up machinery. 


later 


From 1872 
’76 he was in business at Webster as 
a manufacturer of leather board. In 





New 


moved to 
London, where he has since lived, 


the latter year he 


being engaged as a farmer, summer 


boarding-house keeper, auctioneer, 
and justice of the peace. He has 
been moderator at New London 


thirty-four times, and was chosen at 
the last election for another term of 
two years. He served as a member 
of the board of selectmen four years, 
being its chairman one year. In 
1879 he served as a member of the 
general court. In secret society cir- 
cles he is quite prominent. He isa 
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member of King Solomon lodge, 
No. 14, A. F. & A. M., of New 
London, having served two years 


and of Sullivan com- 
mandery, K. T., of Claremont. He 
is also a member of Heidelberg lodge, 
I. O. O. F., of 


as master, 


New London, and of 


Anthony Colby post of the same 
place. He has served two terms as 
commander of the latter organization. 
He is a member of the Republican 
State committee and well known 
from one end of the state to the 
other. 





THE 


OLD 


HILLSBOROUGH CHURCH. 


By Dana Smith Temple. 


Its pews are now vacant. 


The bell has ceased ringing. 


It stands by the wayside, deserted and lone, 
And under its rooftree no choir is now singing, 


And in the deep silence the pines sadly moan. 


For years it has stood, through the storm and the sunlight ; 
For years was the gospel expounded to all ; 

Now the winter winds sigh through its aisles in the midnight, 
And neglect and decay are foretelling its fall. 


The peal of that bell on a bright Sunday morning 
Was a song in the hearts where its memories dwell ; 
But we listen in vain for its message and warning ; 


We hear not the chimes of the 


‘*Old Church Bell.”’ 


It has stood by the wayside (how long is uncertain), 
Unmindful of passers ; it drifts to decay ; 

Yet we trust that the future will raise the dark curtain, 
And save thee, Old Landmark, forever and aye. 





THE FIRST AMERICAN 


LEGISLATURE. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 
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and social life of early 
Virginia is very inter- 
esting. As early as 
1622 plans were formu- 
lated for a high school, which was to 
lead up to a university. When the 
London company perished, the men 
at the head of this enterprise were 
removed from control of Virginia’s 
affairs, and it was not until seventy 
years later that William and Mary 
college, after Harvard, the oldest 
college in the United States, was 
founded. It should not, however, 
be that the men who 
founded Virginia showed equal fore- 
sight and intelligence with those 
who founded Massachusetts, and that 
William and Mary college, when es- 
tablished in 1692, was but the reali- 
zation of the plans formed in 1622. 

It is well, also, to remember, as Dr. 
Fiske pertinently says, that the zeal 
for liberty was not confined to the 
Puritans. There were men in Vir- 
ginia, who, to a devotion to the 
church of England, joined the politi- 
cal principles of Pym and the philoso- 
phy of Locke. 

Massachusetts drew a valuable les- 
son from the fate of the London com- 
pany, and removed its company to 
America, where it became trans- 
formed from a commercial organiza- 
tion to a_ self-governing republic. 
Difficulty of access was its safe- 
guard. Had it remained in Eng- 
land it would not have survived 
through five years. 

With the fall of the company Vir- 
ginia secured the measure of self- 


forgotten 


government which Massachusetts en- 
joyed after 1692. James did not in- 
tend this, and was engaged in draw- 
ing up a constitution for the colony 
when death interrupted his work: 

Charles I desired to secure a 
monopoly of tobacco as one means 
of freeing himself from dependence 
on his parliament for money, but he 
got very little help in this direction 
from the colonial government, or 
rather, legislature. He distinctly 
recognized the House of Burgesses 
as a co-ordinate branch of the colo- 
nial government, but afterward 
showed no friendly spirit to the 
body. 

The spirit of the colony was such 
that sooner or later free government 
would have come under any circum- 
stances. Hutchinson, the New Eng- 
land historian, speaks of a House of 
Burgesses ‘‘ breaking out in Virginia 
in 1619,’’ as if an incurable virus of 
liberty were in the blood of its 
people. 

Most interesting is Dr. John Fiske’s 
description of the sittings of the As- 
sembly of Virginia, the first legisla- 
tive body in the new world, and he 
has mentioned two of its acts as 
memorable evidences of its spirit. 
One declared, by unanimous vote, 
that the governor could lay no taxes 
on the people except by authority of 
the General Assembly. 

The other punished its secretary, 
Edward Sharpless, with the pillory 
and the loss of half an ear, for show- 
ing the records of the Assembly to 
the king’s officers after the Assembly 
had, by vote, refused to permit it. 





THE COLD. 
By C. C. Lord. 


In the brisk morn, the urchin takes 
The path to pleasure ; ardor thrills 
Through all his veins, and, blushing, breaks 
Full in his face, in zest that fills 
His being, bold 
His course to hold, 
Nor reck the blast that makes the cold. 


At the sharp noon, the goodman lays 
The wood with care, and sits to test 
The well-spread board before the blaze, 

And gives the skillful hint, expressed 
Of prudence old, 
So often told, 
To check the draft that makes the cold. 


In the dim night, the gray-head seeks 
The couch for rest and, with his hand 
Upon his breast, his comfort speaks, 
For promise of the summer-land 
Where joys enfold, 
While tissues mold, 
The soul from want that makes the cold. 


THE HILLS OF THE INFINITE. 
By H. G. Leslie 
Up to thy hills I lift mine eyes, 
Above earth’s dank, sin-ladened air: 


Faith’s finger points beyond those heights, 
To world of light, beyond compare. 


When softly falls night’s shadows dim, 
I watch its searchlights paint the skies 
I know I'd see its domes and towers, 
Did not a film obscure my eyes. 


Were not my ears so dull to hear, 

I'd catch some note of unseen choirs, 
A song so pure, so full, so sweet 

As never played on human lyre. 


I almost see, I almost hear, 
And yet a curtain hangs between ; 
A curtain wove of earthly weft 
That hides from me the great unseen. 





HENRY 


NEVILLE’S 


OPPORTUNITY. 


By Edgar K. Morrison. 


Paee Y son be prepared to fill 

a position and your 

opportunity will come 

to you sooner than 

you expect. He who 

makes a failure in life is one that is 

not able to fill the opportunities that 

God gives to every person. Choose 

one thing you wish to do in life and 

study for that. No one can long 

hold a position that he is not able to 

fill. Do not be discouraged, stay in 

your present place, although the 

extra money you would earn in the 

store would be of help to us now, it 

is outside of your study and experi- 

ence, and there is less prospect of 
success.’’ 

Thus spoke a mother to her son, 
Henry, whose father had died, quite 
suddenly, seven years before, leaving 
to his widow the picturesque cottage 
in which they lived and land enough 
for a large garden and an abundance 
of fruit. Henry had been able to 
earn a little by doing odd jobs, Mrs. 
Neville took in sewing, and this, to- 
gether with the fruit and vegetables 
from the garden, had enabled them 
to live frugally. 

Unfortunately one Abraham Ober- 
felder, a Jew, held a mortgage of two 
hundred dollars on the cottage, which 
Mrs. Neville had been unable to pay 
off, and while Henry had been at- 
tending school she was not able to 
even keep the interest paid. 

Oberfelder wanted the cottage for 


his own use, and had given her three 
months in which to raise the money. 

In the village there was a large 
knitting mill, which, in former years, 
had not been run successfully until 
purchased by Josiah Spring, who 
had secured a large contract for 
stainless fast-black cotton, to be manu- 
factured into ladies’ jackets, besides 
his daily product of one thousand 
dozens of ladies’ imitation of full 
fashioned fast-black hose. 

While there were many mills that 
claimed to make a fast black on cot- 
ton, at the time of our story, there 
was really but one other mill that 
could duplicate the goods of the Cold 
River mills. 


Henry had secured a position in 
the dye room of this mill, at three 


dollars per week. The storekeeper 
had offered him five, and he wished 
to accept, so that by saving his wages 
he could so reduce the mortgage that 
by the time Oberfelder foreclosed he 
could find some friend to loan him 
the balance. 

Charles Methly, a retired chemist, 
was an old friend of his father’s, who 
had taken quite an interest in the 
orphan lad, and had been giving him 
lessons in chemistry three evenings 
each week. Mr. Methly gave Henry 
his whole outfit of dye-stuffs and 
chemicals, together with scales, 
tubes, and glasses, as he said he 
should have no further use for them, 
and had helped him fit up a room in 
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one corner of the shed in which to 
make their experiments. For sev- 
eral months they had been experi- 
menting to make the same fast black 
that was used in the mill, as the old 
gentleman said it would some day be 
of use to him. At last they suc- 
ceeded, but Methly told Henry to 
keep it to himself until he could use 
it to advantage. 

The boss of the dye room was 
named Ashworth, who had learned 
his trade in England, and was a very 
skilled workman, but egotistical and 
overbearing. He took all of the 
credit for starting up the mills, and 
he imagined that they could not run 
without him, consequently he could 
do as he liked, and retain his posi- 
tion. Most unfortunately this man 
was addicted to drink, and every lit- 
tle while would have a spree and 
neglect his work. 
he warned 


Frequently was 
by his employers, and 
each time he would promise that it 
should be the last. 

That year Christmas came on Sat- 
urday, and, thinking that he would 
have Sunday in which to get sobered 
off, he went on the worst spree he 
had had for several years. Instead 
of sobering off on Sunday, as he ex- 
pected, he was carried to the hospi- 
tal, suffering from a violent attack of 
delirium tremens. Monday morning 
came and the men in the dye room 
were eagerly talking about the effect 
this most sad state of affairs would 
have upon the mill. 

Ashworth had put his son John in 
as second hand, and had been trying 
to teach him the business. When 
there was any work to do he 
would order some one else to do it, 
and sneak into the storeroom, where 
the dye-stuffs were kept, pretending 
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to be making experiments, but really 
reading cheap novels. His evenings 
were always spent away from home, 
as he said at the club. The club 
was composed of a number of fast 
young men, who had hired a room in 
an uptown block, and spent most of 
their time in playing cards, drinking 
beer, and reading cheap novels. 
John imagined that he could fill his 
father’s place and the other men do 
all of the work. 

Mr. Spring had seen them take 
Ashworth to the hospital, and was 
early at the mill. He summoned 
John to the office and asked him if 
he could put the goods through. 
‘Yes,’’ replied John, ‘‘I can run 
the room as well as the ‘old man’ 
could.’’ This coarse remark startled 
Mr. Spring, as he never had a very 
good opinion of John, and now he hesi- 
tated about letting him try, but what 
was heto do? The goods must be 
colored or he would lose the order, so 
he decided to let him try a small 
lot and see how the goods looked. 

Tuesday noon Mr. Spring heard a 
knock on his private office door. 
Touching a spring the door opened, 
and there stood one of the workmen, 
with a large piece of goods in his 
hand, which was of a kind of muddy 
green shade. Taking off his hat he 
exclaimed,—‘‘ Excuse me, sir, but I 
had to slip off when no one saw me, 
so as to let you know what that 
‘chump’ down in the dye house was 
doing. Look at these goods, sir; 
they will hardly hold together. In 
my opinion, he has ruined every 
pound of goods there was in the 
room. I thought you ought to know 
it, sir. Why, he never colored a 
piece of goods in his life.’ 

Mr. Spring threw himself into a 
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chair. Two days more like this and 
he would lose the contract, and pos- 
sibly the mills would have to shut 
down until spring or until he could 
secure further orders. ‘‘ What am I 
to do?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘Pardon the, sir,’’ said the man, 
‘*but will you allow me to make a 
suggestion ?’’ 

‘* Certainly, certainly, anything to 
help us out !’’ 

‘* Well, last evening, as I was go- 
ing home from the post-office, I met 
old Mr. Methly, and after speaking 
of Ashworth’s spree and the prospect 
of his being unable to work for some 
time he said, ‘Well, the mills will 
not have to shut down for want of a 
dyer, for Henry Neville can make a 
fast black, and not one person in a 
thousand can equal him in chem- 
istry.’ ’’ 

Mr. Spring brightened up and 
said eagerly, ‘‘Find Neville and 
send him to me at once.”’ 

The man met Henry and told him 
that he was wanted in the office. 

‘*Do you know how to color a fast 
black ?’’ said Mr. Spring as he en- 
tered. 

‘*T have made many small samples 
which stood the test thoroughly, but 
have never handled goods in large 
quantities.”’ 

‘‘How long will it take you to 
make a sample for me?’’ 

‘*T think I can have one at ten 
o’clock to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘If you do not succeed the first 
time try again and bring me the re- 
sult as soon as possible.”’ 

‘*John Ashworth will never allow 
me to make any experiment unless I 
give him the credit of it.’’ 

‘Come with me, Henry, and I will 
attend to John Ashworth.”’ 
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Mr. Spring went to the dye room 
and found the goods entirely ruined, 
as the workman had said. 

‘* Put on your coat, Ashworth, and 
leave this mill at once, and never let 
me see you on the premises again. I 
will send your pay by the office boy 
when he goes for the mail.’’ 

As Ashworth passed Henry he 
hissed, ‘‘ You scoundrel! you have 
been telling on me, and I will get 
square with you before a week.’’ 

So engrossed was Henry that he 
paid little heed to the threat—in fact, 
gave it no further thought. He 
made his sample and submitted it 
to his employer as requested. Mr. 
Spring examined the sample care- 
fully, then tested it with chemicals 
to see if the color would fade, and 
then compared it with some finished 
goods and exclaimed, 

‘* Well done, Henry! The sample 
is all right, and if you can put a 
large lot through and make them as 
good as this sample we shall have 
no further use for the Ashworths. 
Go now and mix your dyes and put 
the goods through as fast as possi- 
ble. We shall have to run the mill 
until ten o’clock every evening to 
make up for the goods Ashworth 
has spoiled.’’ 

He worked until the speed stopped 
and then hastened home. His anx- 
ious mother had prepared supper and 
was eagerly listening for his well- 
known footsteps. He said but little, 
only explaining that Mr. Spring 
wished to make an experiment, so 
he was belated. As soon as supper 
was over he quickly retired to his 
room to get the needed rest, that 
he might be on hand early in the 
morning. 

About 


midnight, as the night 
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watchman was making his rounds 
from the storehouse to the main 
building, he saw a man jump from 
the window of the dye house. He 
gave chase, but could not overtake 
his man, although he came near 
enough to recognize him as John 
Ashworth. Furthermore, he picked 
up a cap which Ashworth had been 
seen to wear. The watchman at 
once returned to the dye house to 
see what the man wanted, and found 
that a piece of joist and small jack- 
screw, stolen from one of the ma- 
chinist’s, had been placed between 
the projecting ends of the dye tank, 
and the side forced off so as to cause 
a very bad leak. In a few minutes 
the tank would have been 

and the goods become 
clouded, and it would be impossible 
to maké them good enough to fill 
the contract order. He immediately 
removed the jack screw, and +then, 


more 
empty 


getting some wood, drove it into the 
opening, so as to very nearly stop 
the leak and save the goods. 

On leaving the mill at six o'clock 
in the morning the watchman re- 
ported the affair to Mr. Spring, who 
at once began an investigation. The 
result was that John Ashworth was 
arrested and given until night to 
leave the state or be given a sen- 
tence for breaking into the mill. 

Henry, by working well into the 
night, was able to produce his first 
lot of goods. Although not equal to 
the sample, they were fairly good, 
and passed the inspection without 
comment. The next week he had 
greatly improved the appearance, 
and, as Mr. Spring said, produced 
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the finest goods ever turned out of 
the mills. 

One evening as Henry was leaving 
the mill Mr. Spring called him into 
his private office and questioned him 
about his past life, his desire to go 
into the store, and how he had ac- 
quired so much knowledge of color- 
mixing and chemistry. 

Henry gave him a complete ac- 
count of his work evenings and how 
Mr. Methly had helped him. 

‘* Well,’’ said Mr. Spring, ‘‘ I have 
now entered your name on the books 
as boss dyer, commencing last week, 
and your pay for this your first year 
will be twenty-one dollars per week, 
without loss of time. Ashworth is 
out of the hospital this afternoon, 
but we shall have no further use for 
him, and, by the way, Henry, when 
you get home hand this letter to your 
mother,’’ at the same time handing 
him a sealed package, bearing the 
name in the corner of Hibbard & 
Morris, Attorneys-at-Law. 

On opening the package Mrs. 
Neville saw, with astonishment, the 
discharged mortgage on her house, 
and a long letter congratulating her 
on having a son who was able to fill 
the position when the opportunity 
offered. 

For many years Henry filled the 
position of overseer, and, in the pros- 
perous years which followed, requir- 
ing a new mill to produce goods 
enough to fill their orders, Henry 
was called to assist Mr. Spring in the 
management of the mills, and not 
long since Mr. Spring retired, giving 
him full control, with the office of 
superintendent. 
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LOVE DIVINE. 


By Clark B. Cochrane. 


I said upon the glad new year, 
*O soul self-willed, 
To that far height of vision clear, 
From which immortal shores appear, 
How canst thou build? 


“ How best a victor, canst thou rise 
O’er death and time? 

Above thee hang the crystal skies, 

But mists of earth are in thine eyes, 
Thy robes are grime!” 


My soul, confounded, vaguely knew, 
But looked above, 
As one who, listening, catches, through 
Dim vistas of the ether blue, 
Far songs of love! 


O soul, it was an idle quest— 
We must look higher! 
What knowest thou of God’s behest 
Except love kindled in thy breast 
His own pure fire? 


Then—Angel of the heavenly light, 
O Love Divine! 
I cried—as one lost in the night, 


Where stand the hills of promise bright, 


Fair hills of thine ? 


Love answered like a singing bird 
Whose voice I knew; 
And something in my heart was stirred 
Responsive to that tender word 
That thrilled me through ? 


‘Go, make some darkened pathway plain, 


Some lorn soul please ; 


Soothe with soft hands the brow of pain, 


Lead some lost brother home again, 
Some heartache ease. 


“So shall thy feet that often stray 
Where false lures be, 

Climb, step by step and day by day, 

The heights where angels lead the way, 
Or wait for thee. 


“ For love the light of love will find, 
Albeit dim ; 
God counts the love that helps mankind, 
However poor and weak and blind, 
As love for Him.” 


The new year groweth old and chill, 
The dead leaves fall ! 

Wild winds are on the barren hill, 

But faith and hope are living still, 
Surviving all! 


And in my heart I seem to hear 
That voice of old, 
Still calling from the heights so clear, 
While death and winter draweth near, 
And life grows cold. 


Fair hope ! Where roll the mighty spheres 
Lies thy bright dream ! 

Thy plummet, dropping down the years, 

Beyond the darkness and the tears, 
Finds love supreme! 


For no high soul hath loved in vain 
What God loves most! 
No tear that fell on error’s stain, 
No tribute on love’s altar lain 
Was ever lost! 


And He, who notes the sparrow’s fall 
And weighs the dust,— 

Who holds within control and call 

The suns and systems, each and all, 
Is One to trust. 


So, when at the far gates I pine, 
Ashamed with sin, 

And feel how poor this love of mine, 

Be near, O gracious Love Divine, 


And call me in. 














BIRDS 


IN THEIR ECONOMIC RELATIONS. 


IV. 


By Ned Dearborn and Clarence M. Weed. 


STUDYING THE FOOD OF BIRDS. 


HE accurate determination of 
the feeding habits of birds 
must form the foundation of 
any adequate knowledge of 

their economic status. To determine 
these habits two principal methods 
are available: (1) the birds may be 
watched in their natural haunts and 
the food they take observed as care- 
fully as possible; (2) the birds may 
be killed and the food found in their 
alimentary canals examined to deter- 
mine its nature. A third method, 
that of observing the food prefer- 
ences of birds in captivity is chiefly 
valuable in helping to determine the 
amount of food eaten by birds, al- 
though considerable information may 
also be obtained regarding their 
choice of food. 

The first of these methods may be 
readily employed in determining the 
varieties of vegetable food that adult 
birds eat, and in exceptional cases is 
of value in determining the animal 
food of such birds. It is of greatest 
value, however, when applied to the 
nestlings, especially in the modifica- 
tion of the method first successfully 
employed by Prof. F. H. Herrick, 
and described in detail later in this 
article. 

To the majority who would learn 
first hand what birds eat, field work 
is the only sort that appeals. Only 
those with the genuine scientific 
spirit are willing to soil their fingers 
with dissection, or to spend hours in 
identifying the contents of a single 
stomach, even though possessed of 
sufficient experience to carry on such 





an investigation. Even in field work 
an extensive knowledge of animals 
and plants is necessary if one would 
name half the objects he sees in 
bird’s bills. But while it is highly 
desirable to ascertain exactly what 
birds eat, it by no means follows 
that a person should wait until he 
has mastered botany, entomology, 
and kindred subjects, that will enter 
into his researches, before attempt- 
ing to learn, at least, the general 
character of the food eaten by our 
various birds. To know whether a 
bird prefers insects or seeds is worth 
while, though the name of the insect 
or seed consumed may be beyond 
guessing at. The main thing, after 
all, in field work is to keep an atten- 
tive eye on the birds to learn how 
to observe, without frightening them, 
and to know when and where the 
different species feed. 

The study of food habits is not 
usually begun until after the student 
has a fair understanding of other 
habits that are more attractive to 
watch, and oftener dwelt upon by 
ornithological writers. It is a sort 
of post-graduate course, so to speak, 
another field into which the enthu- 
siast after covering the old run 
of species,—distribution, migration, 
nests, eggs, etc., may overflow if he 
holds out. Therefore, it is taken for 
granted that whoever is inclined to 
investigate the foods of birds, is up 
to his undertaking from the bird side 
if no more. What he may not know 
about the items of food in the begin- 
ning, he will become so anxious to 
find out that his stock of information 
will rapidly increase. If one is in- 
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terested in birds, the food problem 
will afford a good “ handle ” for pick- 
ing up an interest in other branches 
of natural history. 

For examining adult birds in the 
field, good vision and a note book 
and pencil are the chief requisites, 
though an opera, or field-glass may 
often be used to advantage. Warb- 
lers, vireos, and other active birds 
that live by foraging may be quietly 
followed as they flit from tree to tree. 
In this way it is not difficult to dis- 
cover the character of their food, and 
about how much is consumed during 
a given interval of time. Now and 
then there will be favorable moments 
when it is possible to see for a cer- 
tainty just what is taken. Cuckoos, 
kingfishers, flycatchers, and other 
birds that are more or less sedentary 
must be watched, an hour or two 
perhaps, from one position,—an oc- 
cupation not nearly so irksome as it 
looks on paper. 

Wherever an abundance of some 
particular kind of food occurs, it is 
a good plan to sit down where you 
can see without being seen and wait 
for visitors. In this case your notes 
will take on a different look. Instead 
of having a bird’s name at the head, 
and a list of food items beneath, you 
will have a food name at the top and 
the names of birds that partake in 
the columns below. Thus you may 
sit on shore and see what birds live 
on fish, and what on mollusks. You 
may stroll across the fields at haying 
time and discover the birds that feed 
on the myriads of leaf hoppers, grass- 
hoppers, and ‘‘ millers,’’ that take to 
wing at every step. So may you 
learn what birds are addicted to any 
seed or fruit that you may bring un- 
der observation. It is well to note 


in passing that birds are excellent 
judges of quality in fruits, for which 
reason it is well to see ‘‘ which way 
the birds fly’’ before selecting a site 
for operations. 

In the laboratory birds may be 
kept alive and tested as to their 
preferences for different kinds of 
food, though such experiments are 
not likely to be very satisfactory for 
the reason that birds in captivity 
quickly learn to relish things they 
would never taste in the wild state. 

The amount of food eaten by caged 
birds is of value, as whatever differ- 
ence there may be between the quan- 
tity consumed in the wild and cap- 
tive state is on the safe side. The 
prisoner cannot dispose of so much as 
the activity of a free bird demands. 

The determination of bird food by 
dissection requires an extensive out- 
fit, if it is thoroughly done. There 
must be at hand good collections of 
botanical specimens, including seeds ; 
of insects, mollusks, fish, frogs, rep- 
tiles, birds, and small mammals, 
everything, in short, likely to be 
eaten by a bird, in order to name 
correctly the visceral contents. 
Even the bones of the smaller verte- 
brates will be necessary for identify- 
ing the food of hawks and owls. A 
simple magnifier will be needed con- 
stantly and at times there will be use 
for a compound microscope. This 
sort of study requires a special per- 
mit from the game commissioners 
and may well be left to a few pro- 
fessional investigators. 

Instead of examining each bird at 
the time of its capture, it is usually 
more convenient to remove the diges- 
tive tract, and, after attaching a num- 
bered tag by means of thread, to put 
it into a jar of five per cent. formalin 
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or eighty per cent. alcohol, where it 
may safely remain until enough have 
accumulated for a day’s work. Vis- 
cera may be kept indefinitely if the 
preservative fluid is changed as often 
as it becomes discolored. The num- 
ber on the tag corresponds to one in 
the note book where are recorded the 
name of the bird, the date and place 
of capture, and any other data that 
may have a bearing on diet. 

When ready for the analysis, a 
stomach may be cut open with a 
pair of scissors or a scalpel, and the 
contents emptied, with a little water, 
on a piece of plain glass, say three 
by three inches for anything smaller 
than a flicker. If a dissecting micro- 
scope be available, the magnifier may 
be managed more easily, and further- 
more, transmitted light or reflected 
light with a black or white back- 
ground may be used at will. With 
a pair of sharp needles set in handles 
the mass may be spread over the 
glass and assorted. Wings of insects 
may be unrolled and floated on the 
film of water so as to be identified 
as to family and often to genus. By 
assembling the parts of insects or 
other food of the same kind into lit- 
tle piles, the relative amount of each 
may be estimated. 

Hawks, owls, crows, flycatchers, 
and certain other birds that devour 
indigestible matter, such as bones, 
the elytra of beetles, etc., regurgitate 
such matter in the form of compact 
pellets, generally at the roosting 
places. Insectivorous and fruit eat- 
ing birds do not digest their food so 
thoroughly but that its nature is ap- 
parent from the excreta. Wherever 
birds roost in numbers, pellets or 
excreta or both may be gathered, 
and when analyzed will give results 
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scarcely less valuable than those ob- 
tained by dissection with the advan- 
tage that there is no sacrifice of life. 

A study of the food of nestlings is 
less difficult and on the whole satis- 
factory. Both the kind and the quan- 


tity may be accurately determined 
without injuring so much as a 
feather. 

If the nest is on or near the 


ground, a small neutral colored tent 
may be set up beside it as near as 
you please, into which you may re- 
tire, and, by watching the progress 
of affairs through a small ‘‘ peep 
hole,’’ fill your note book with an 
account of the rations that are con- 
sumed. It usually happens, how- 
ever, that the nest is not in a posi- 
tion where a tent can be placed 
beside it. Im that case, locate the 
tent in a good place as near by as 
may be, and then cut off the branch, 
fasten it strongly to a support by 
cords or screws, and by degrees move 
it to a place beside the tent. 

When it is not necessary to remove 
the nest, the tent may be pitched as 
early as the day of hatching, in most 
cases at least, without fear of causing 
the old birds to desert. But when 
the nest has to be moved, unless the 
degrees of progress are made very 
short, there is danger of desertion if 
the moving is undertaken before the 
young are well covered with pins. 
Then they are able to move about 
and usually to make sounds that at- 
tract the parent birds. At that time 
also, parental devotion is at its full 
strength, and the old birds are willing 
to face dangers that they would not 
otherwise encounter.’ 


1 This method of controlling the nest and using a 
tent for concealment was first described in “‘ The 
Home Life of Wild Birds,” by Prof. F. H. Herrick, 
which see. 
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Where a nest is to be moved, and 
there is not much danger of being 
bothered ‘by prowling boys, a fairly 
good-sized tent may be employed, as 
it gives one a chance to change posi- 
ition without giving external evidence 
of it. It is well to set it up, first 
thing, so the birds may get accus- 
tomed to seeing it, and not to take it 
down till the observation is completed. 
Sometimes several nests may be 
brought one after another to the same 
site. Except for the trouble and a 
very slight delay in the work of the 
birds there is no objection to striking 
the tent each night and pitching it 
again in the morning. 

At such short range there is gen- 
erally no doubt as to the identity of 
every object that is brought to the 
nest. Some birds bring food in their 
gullets and feed by regurgitation. If 
it is not possible to see what they are 
delivering, wait till the old one has 
gone away, then go out and examine 
the young. Four times out of five 
you can tell what they have swallowed 
by looking through the transparent 
skin of their necks. In case there is 
still a doubt, it is not difficult to 
make them disgorge by placing a 
thumb and finger below the mass and 
working it upward to the mouth. 
Simple honesty demands that it be re- 
turned when you are done with it. 

See how many hours a day the old 
birds attend their young, and how 
many times they average to feed per 
hour. Estimate the proportion of 
each kind of food from an examination 
of your notes. Then by weighing 
samples of the different kinds you can 
quickly compute the daily consump- 
tion. 

As a check on the above method, 


weigh the young at the same hour 
every day. Collect several excreta, 
and find average weight, also observe 
the average number voided per hour. 
The weight of excrement for the day 
plus the bird’s gain in weight for the 
day will give the weight of food con- 
sumed less the small amount lost by 
respiration. 

The excreta of young birds is so 
well wrapped in a coat of albumen that 
it is not so objectionable to handle as 
might be supposed. It may be ob- 
tained at any time by taking the bird 
from the nest and keeping it out for 
a few minutes. 

In order to distinguish one nestling 
from another they may be marked 
either on the leg or on the side of the 
bill with a nitrate of silver pencil 
which may be purchased at any drug 
store. There may be some difficulty 
in applying the pencil so as to make 
a good mark, owing to the oily skin of 
the birds, but see that it is wet and 
keep rubbing. The marks will need 
to be renewed occasionally. 

The great value of this method is 
that it enables one to get photographs 
of the birds as they are being fed, 
beautiful examples of which are shown 
in Prof. Herrick’s book—‘‘ The Home 
Life of Wild Birds.’’ There are, how- 
ever, elements of danger to the birds 
which should by no means be over- 
looked. There is danger of desertion 
by the parents, of too much exposure 
to the hot rays of the sun, of lack of 
protection from the cold of night or of 
the storm and stress of weather, as 
well as of various living enemies. No 
one should remove a nest from its 
original site who is not willing to take 
every possible precaution to avoid a 
tragedy. 




















LEONARD ALLISON MORRISON, A. M. 


Leonard Allison Morrison, son of Jeremiah and Eleanor Reed (Kimball) Mor- 
rison, born in Windham, February 21, 1843, died in Derry, December 14, 1902. 

Early in life he succeeded to the ownership and care of the ancestral farm, first 
owned by his great grandfather, Lieut. Samuel Morison, and this was his home 
until his removal to Derry a few years ago. For most of his life he was promi- 
nently identified with all the interests of his native town. He was moderator of a 
score of town-meetings, was instrumental in the establishing of the Nesmith town 
library, and in securing for its housing the Armstrong Memorial building. In 
1885 he represented Windham in the state legislature, and was made chairman of 
the house committee on education, in which position he was largely instrumental 
in securing the adoption of the town system of schools. Two years later he was 
a member of the senate, representing the Londonderry district, and was chairman 
of the senate committee on education. He was a justice of the peace about thirty 
years, and held various other public offices. 

Mr. Morrison will be chiefly remembered as a local historian and writer, his 
published works of town and family history being very numerous and of high 
merit. The first was the “ History of the Morison or Morrison Family,” issued in 
1880, followed, three years later, by the “ History of Windham.” There followed 
in quick succession histories of the Allison, Norris, Sinclair, and Kimball families, 
‘ Supplement to the History of Windham,” “ Proceedings of the Celebration of the 
1soth Anniversary of the Incorporation of Windham,” “ Poems of Robert Dins- 
moor, the Rustic Bard,’’ and other books. In 1884, and again in 1889, he traveled 
extensively in Great Britain, Ireland, and the continent, partly for genealogical 
research, and as a result issued “ Rambles in Europe,” and “Among the Scotch- 
Irish and a Tour in Seven Countries.” Mr. Morrison was given the honorary 
degree of M. A. by Dartmouth college in 1884. He was a member of the New 
Hampshire Historical society, and for several years a member and vice-president 
for New Hampshire of the Scotch-Irish Society of America. He took great pride 
in the sterling character and heroic achievements of his Scotch-Irish ancestry, 
whose memory he did so much to perpetuate. Mr. Morrison was unmarried. He 
leaves one sister, Mrs. Horace Park of Belfast, Me. 


COL. FRANK G. NOYES. 


Col. Frank G. Noyes, born in Nashua, July 6, 1833, died in that city Decem- 
ber 1, 1902. 

Colonel Noyes was the son of Col. Leonard W. and Anne Sewall (Gardner) 
Noyes. After pursuing a college course he read law in the office of Rufus Choate 
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and Sidney Bartlett of Boston, graduated from the Harvard Law school in 1856, 
and was immediately after admitted to the bar. He then went to Iowa, locating 
in Clinton, where he entered into partnership with Nathaniel B. Baker, formerly 
governor of New Hampshire, and was engaged in the practice of his profession 
until the outbreak of the Civil War, when he was commissioned aide-de-camp on 
the staff of Governor Kirkwood, and was actively engaged in organizing troops for 
some time, and was then commissioned commissary of subsistence, by President 
Lincoln, with the rank of captain, and went to the front, serving throughout the 
war in important campaigns in the West and Southwest, and being honorably dis- 
charged in November, 1865. 

In 1867 he was appointed by the president consul to Panama, but returned to 
Iowa in 1868, and was engaged in manufacturing in that state till 1879, when he 
returned to his native city, which was subsequently his home, and where his atten- 
tion was mainly given to the care of his property. 

Colonel Noyes was mustered into John G. Foster post, G. A. R., in 1889. In 
1891 he served as inspector in the state department of the Grand Army. In 1892 
he was elected senior vice department commander of New Hampshire, and at the 
twenty-sixth annual encampment, in 1893, he was chosen department commander. 
He also served on the staffs of General Alger and General Veazey, commanders- 
in-chief of the National encampment in 1890 and 1891. In 1891 he was elected 
president of the New Hampshire Veterans’ association. He was one of the early 
members of the military order of the Loyal Legion, and had been a companion of 
the New York commandery for over thirty years. 

Colonel Noyes was a Democrat in politics, and for many years prominent in 
that party in the state in conventions and upon the stump. He was a prominent 
member of the Masonic fraternity. November 20, 1856, he united in marriage 
with Hannah E. Richardson of Lowell, Mass. The children who survive him 
are Anna Gardner, wife of Sheridan P. Reid, ex-consul to Tien Tsin, China; 
Clara L. H., Grace Richardson, and Elizabeth. 


DR. ALFRED J. FRENCH. 


Dr. Alfred J. French, born in Bedford, January 16, 1823, died in Lawrence, 
Mass., December 1, 1902. 

Dr. French was a son of Ebenezer C. French, also a native of Bedford, and 
was educated in the town schools and at the Hancock Literary and Scientific insti- 
tute. He studied medicine, graduating from the Vermont Medical college at 
Woodstock in 1848, and locating in practice in Manchester the following year. A 
year and a half later he removed to Methuen, Mass., where he remained seven 
years, removing then to Lawrence, where he ever after remained, and established 
a successful practice, retiring about five years ago. 

Dr. French had been for many years closely identified with the municipal and 
financial affairs of Lawrence, having represented the city in the lower branch of 
the state legislature for two years in 1859 and 1860. He served on the committee 
on elections. He was a member of the board of overseers of the poor for one 


term, and in 1864 was mayor of the city, serving with credit to himself and to the 
municipality. 
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Dr. French was one of the projectors of the Lawrence National bank, which 
was organized in 1872 with a capital of $300,000, and for five years was its presi- 
dent. He was also one of the organizers of the Broadway Savings bank, and one 
of its trustees up to the time of his death. He was also, for a number of years, 
president of the Wright Manufacturing company. 

He was a leading member of the First Baptist church of Lawrence, having 
been a deacon for many years, a trustee, treasurer, and superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school. In politics he was a staunch Republican. 

He was also associated with a number of fraternal orders, including the Royal 
Arcanum, the Home Circle, and the United Order of the Pilgrim Fathers, of 
which he was one of the incorporators. 

He was married, November 11, 1852, to Miss Sarah A. Hardy of Antrim, who 
survives him. One daughter was born of this union, Sarah Elizabeth, who died in 
1863, aged eight years. 

HENRY W. KEMP. 


Henry Wells Kemp was born in Brookline, April 4, 1852, and died in Man- 
chester, December 1, 1902. 

Mr. Kemp was the older son of Henry K. and Paulina (Hall) Kemp. Upon 
completing a course in the town schools he attended the high school at Milford, 
and then entered the classical department of the McCollom institute at Mont Ver- 
non, graduating with the class of 1872. ‘hough fitted for college he decided not 
to take a collegiate course, and went to Boston, where he worked for a year. Then 
he returned home to teach school in his native town. He taught the grammar 
school with marked success, and was superintendent of the schools, his reports 
showing a clear appreciation of the needs of student life. He was also superin- 
dent of Sunday-school for several years. In 1880 he went to Manchester, entering 
the employment of the Hubbard Sash and Blind factory, becoming its foreman, 
and remaining there until his decease, with the exception of three years (1898- 
1900), when he was manager of the Manchester Sash and Blind company, which 
prospered under his judicious management. Devoted to his home and family, he 
belonged to no secret society, and modest in his ambition, while faithful and indus- 
trious in his daily occupation, he sought no office or public recognition. He was 
a member of the Franklin Street church, where he was a regular attendant for 
over twenty years. He married, in 1881, Miss Anna M. Fessenden, of Townsend, 
Mass., who survives him, with three children, Clarence F., Avis M., and Esther 
R. Kemp. 

COL. JOHN W. ELA. 


John W. Ela, born in Meredith, September 26, 1838, died in Philadelphia, 
December 15, 1902. 

Colonel Ela was educated at the old Northfield academy and the Harvard Law 
school, but entered the Union army at the outbreak of the Rebellion before com- 
mencing practice, and served gallantly throughout the war, holding the position of 
provost judge of the Department of the Gulf at the close of hostilities. After the 
war he located in Chicago, in the practice of law, and there continued, gaining dis- 
tinction in his profession and in various lines of public service. He was an active 
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member of the New Hampshire society in Chicago, and was an ardent advocate of 
the cause of civil service reform and of the merit system in official life. He drafted 
the Illinois Civil Service law, and was the leader in the movement which resulted 
in its passage by the Illinois legislature and adoption by Chicago. As president 
of the Chicago Police commission he was instrumental in the application of re- 
form to the police force of the city. 

He had gone to Philadelphia to attend the annual session of the National Civil 
Service Reform association, when he was taken suddenly ill and died at a hospital 
in that city. 

SAMUEL UPTON 


Samuel Upton, a prominent citizen of Goffstown, died in that town, Novem- 
ber 20, 1902. He was a native of the town of Wilmot, born in 1824. 

He fitted for the legal profession and located in practice in Manchester, where 
he remained a number of years. He married Miss Jennie Merriam, a Manches- 
ter teacher, who died about a year ago. He was active in church work in Man- 
chester, and was, for some time, superintendent of the Sunday-school of the Frank- 
lin Street Congregational church. He subsequently removed to Iowa, where he 
was located some time, but returned to New Hampshire and settled at Goffstown, 
where he remained until the time of his death. He was a Mason and an Odd 
Fellow, and was interested in educational work, serving upon the board of educa- 


tion in Goffstown, of which he was a member at the time of his death. 
DR. CURTIS A. WOOD. 


Dr. Curtis A. Wood, a prominent physician of Dublin, died in that town, De- 
cember 1, 1902. 

Dr. Wood was a native of Dublin, born April 7, 1846, a son of Augustine and 
Elizabeth Richardson Wood. He was educated in the public schools and at Ap- 
pleton and Kimball Union academies, and graduated from the Dartmouth Medical 
college in 1877. He settled in Greenville in practice, where he remained for a 
number of years, but removed to his native town in 1893, and settled upon the old 
Wood farm, where he was born. He married Ida L. Benson of Norridgewock, 
Me. ‘They had one son, Ralph Curtis, who, with the widow, survives. Dr. Wood 
was an Odd Fellow and a member of the Congregational church. 


HON. WILLIAM E. WATERHOUSE. 


William E. Waterhouse, a prominent farmer and leading citizen of Barrington, 
born in that town January 31, 1845, died November 29, 1902. 

Mr. Waterhouse was educated in the town schools and at Franklin acacemy, 
Dover. He was extensively engaged for years in the raising of blooded cattle, 
and was a leading exhibitor at the agricultural fairs. He was active in politics as 
a Republican, serving in various town offices, as a county commissioner, represen- 
tative in the legislature in 1871—’72, member of the constitutional convention of 
1889, and of the state senate in 1893. He was associated with the Odd Fellows 
and the Red Men, and was a member of Centennial grange of Barrington. A 
widow, one son, and one daughter survive him. 
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